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a message of peace from Nicaragua to the gates of Livermore. 


by Shauna Olson & Anuradha Mittal 


n 1948, the United Nations adopted 
‘ the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights (UDHR) in an effort to estab- 
lish a standard for dignified human 
life around the world. Among its 30 arti- 
cles outlining the civil and political free- - 
doms generally associated with human 
‘ rights, the UDHR also holds that econom- | 
| ic security should be universally upheld. 
As Article 25 states: “Everyone has the 
right to a standard of living adequate for 
the health and well-being of himself (her- 
self) and of his (her) family, including: 
: food, clothing, housing and medical care 
: and necessary social services...” The 50th 
anniversary of this historic document pro-. 
€ vides an important opportunity to evalu- 
: ate how far the world has progressed in 
translating these goals into reality. 


Such reflection is especially important 
in the United States, given the strong lead- 
ership role that it played in the drafting 
and adoption of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. Being the wealthiest 
nation in the world also makes it the most 
capable of upholding the economic human 
rights of its people. However, upon closer 
examination, it becomes clear that these 
universal goals have not yet transformed 
the American reality. 


See Economic Human Rights page 16 


Dorodiy Granada: left, and Grethel Sequiera, center, carried — 


“lt opposition to the weapons of 


by Carolyn Scarr 


his Good Friday at the 
gates of the Lawrence 
Livermore Laboratory, 
Grethel Sequiera, visit- 
ing ten the Maria Louisa Ortiz 
Cooperative in Mulukuku, 
Nicaragua, could see clearly the 
connection between the nuclear 


weapons which continue to be | 


developed at the laboratory in 
Livermore and the struggles of her 
people for life and for justice: 
“These people are killing my 
people; I have to go,” 
said, as her friends tried to con- 
vince her not to risk arrest with 
the other nonviolent protesters. It 
was only with the strong reminder 
of her colleague Dorothy Granada 
that Sequiera would be quickly 
deported, that this Sandinista- 
trained woman restrained ‘herself 
from crossing the street to join the 
70 PB people being arrested. 


mass destruction which are 


: designed there and to dedicate 
itself to work for a society com- 
-mitted to the service of life. This 


moral resistance has been stead- 


~~” 


Sequiera 


~ I 5 = q 
The Cost of the Bomb, the Hunger of the Poor 
of the Bomb, the fth 


fast and: long-lived. For 16 years, 
several hundred people, from 
bishops. to lay people, have gath- 
ered in a prayer service om Good 
Friday, at. Livermore. Some of 
those: gathered: are called’ to nonvi- 
olent. direct action to prevent — 


however briefly — the work of. 


the Lab, by blocking the traffic 
entering the facility. 

Despite the longevity and sig- 
nificance of this movement to 
expose the social costs and envi- 
ronmental damgers of Livermore 
Lab, major Bay Area newspapers 
ignore this protest year after year. 
Seventy people were: arrested this 
Good Friday for blocking the 
gates to what can only be 
called.a holocaust factory in 


that, all allegations to the contrary 
notwithstanding, Livermore Lab 
continues. to design new nuclear 
weapons. and to enhance existing 
nuclear weapons under the so- 
called Stockpile Stewardship and 
Management program and its 
National Ignition Facility, under 
construction less than a mile from 


- the assembled crowd. 


Chaplain Frank Beville 
preached on the hard text of Isaiah 
59: 1-15, which includes these 
words: “It is. your crimes that sep- 
arate you from your God; it is 
your sins that hide God’s face so 


See Cost of'the Bomb page 14 


our midst. Why has. the Consulting Albert Einstein 
mainstream press virtually (after a photo) 
stopped paying attention? by | Claire ip Baker 
Yet each Soe 
et each year we gather Our eyes oe 


The religious community is 
well placed to make the 
connection. between the | 


of nucle weapons. ‘This 


your sec-through-the-chaos eyes, 


and energy oe reverse 


was one of the central 
themes at the early morning | the speed of darkness, 
gathering of about 300 peo- | the gravity of this depravity. 


ple this Good Friday. 
Marylia Kelley of Tri- 
Valley CAREs reminded us 


the mathematics of the uae rising, 
spirit tucked under the wings. 


icatE > © by Amy E. Bartell, from Be Siractse. Cultural Workers Carry It On Peace Calendar. 
Bartell’s artful secwaietting of the classic labor image shoe that people must unite to organize for economic human rights. 
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Amnesty International/Amnesty Inner-City — 


Should homeless people adopt an Amnesty International approach to human rights 
abuses in America? Sacramento activists search for ways to make injustice visible. 


dae EIGHTH AVENUE NEW } 


by Stacie Clary 


ollowing on the success of its 
first workshop focusing on the 
human rights of homeless people, 
the - Sacramento Homeless 
Organizing Committee (SHOC) spon- 
sored a second “Symposium on Human 
Rights for Homeless People” on April 21 
~ at Loaves and Fishes, a dining room and 
support center for low-income people in 
downtown Sacramento. 
The overall message from the panelists 
and the dialogue that followed was to 
unite, organize, and make all injustices 
visible. As Mary Todd from Food Not 
Bombs (FNB) stated, “We have the power 
of the truth.” 
Coordinated by SHOC’s Jimmy Baca, 


Rainbow Patrol 


by Will Walker 


My wife speaks of seeing him 

on the corner, a homeless man who asks, 
“Seen any rainbows yet? 
It’s perfect weather for them today.” 
Showers and sun: perfect weather 

for rainbows, yes, and welcome, too, 
after six weeks of rain. 


So this is what he does, I think, 

on hearing my wife’s report. 

He’s part of the rainbow patrol; 

has given over everything we think 

is ordinary, stable, healthy, mature, 
to sound the alert, to stand transfixed 
on street corners day by day in hopes 
of spotting one, perhaps even a double: 
a rainbow arcing with grace 

above our little lives, tracing a curve 
each time as constant as the sun, 


each time as evanescent as the thinnest cloud. 


He’s found his calling, I realize. 


It’s a tough job, but someone’s got to do it. 


May Day 
by Spotty West 


Someone is cutting down trees in San Francisco 


because the decision has been made 
that cops should stay in cars 


and homeless people should not have umbrellas. 
Someone is cutting down trees in San Francisco 
because death and a vast, barren landscape 


are easier to maintain than life. 
Someone is cutting down trees 


because business is whispering in our ears 


that precise order is prettier — 
than a street entrepreneur 
selling found and highly reusable wares. 


Someone is cutting down trees in San Francisco 
because it is dangerous to stop and ponder 


and talking is not in line 
with this new order of things. 


Homeless 
Organizing 
Committee 


the symposium featured leaders of 
human-rights and social-service organiza- 
tions and drew an audience of homeless 


individuals and community activists that 
filled the seats in Loaves and Fishes 


' Library. Chris Ginty from the Loaves and 


Fishes Dining Room and Todd from FNB 
described their respective programs, then 


put their work into a human-rights context - 


by explaining the philosophies of compas- 
sion and the right to food that guide their 
programs. : 

Jerry Fishman of Amnesty 
International spoke of Amnesty’s success- 
ful work in documenting abuses and free- 
ing people from prisons and torture by 
flooding the abusers with letters. By send- 
ing the letters, Amnesty draws attention to 
the situation, making the abusers aware 
that they cannot get away with tor- 
turing and imprisoning people 
because of their beliefs. 

Fishman stated that local chapters 
(such as his in Davis) can accept 
depositions of abuses and send them 
to their international office. That 
office will decide if there is a reason- 
able case and, if so, will alert all 
Amnesty chapters worldwide. SHOC 
has been documenting cases of 
human and civil rights violations 
against homeless individuals in 


by Julia Vinograd. 
This is People’s Park 


and roses grew 
blood red. _ 
It’s not a peaceful place. 


Trees grow shopping carts. 
Bushes grow sleeping bags. 


Lilies-of-the-valley smoke cigarettes 
they just bummed, but with such style. 
Here are sunflowers that’ll steal your backpack 


when you’re not looking, 


daisies crooked as game booths at the circus 


and violets sticking out. 
their impudent purple tongues. 
Or is that us? 


When people come to Berkeley 


they always ask to see People’s Park 


and when I show it to them 
they don’t see it. 
Next time 


I’m not going to walk them a few blocks, 
watch their faces and try to explain. — 
Instead, Ill show them my hands. 
““Here’s People’s Park,” I’ll say. 


*“Here.”’ 


THIS IS PEOPLE’S PARK 


where tattooed fighters planted rose tattoos 


The vines are tangled with our nerves. 
Grass untidy as a drunk’s beard. 


I don’t know. It doesn’t matter. 


Sacramento and has passed them on to 
Amnesty. The group is waiting to hear the 
results. 

Robin Ware of the NAACP and 
William Kennedy of Legal Services of 
Northern California discussed both the 
political and economic context behind 


poverty and homelessness and the impor- 


tance of organizing. Ware spoke of lost 
jobs due to “merger-mania” among corpo- 
rations and the large amount of money 
spent by the government on space defense 
compared to the small amount spent on 
human services. Apathy and a division 
between the “haves” and the “have nots” 
play a strong role, in Ware’s opinion, in 
the problems facing poor people today. 

Kennedy also spoke of decisions made. 
by those in power that create and perpetu- 
ate homelessness. He presented a pattern of 
decisions made by Sacramento’s local offi- 
cials, including General Assistance reduc- 
tions and the prohibition of siting drug and 
alcohol treatment facilities within the city, 
that have increased homelessness in 
Sacramento. City officials were given 
information from their staff and advocates 
predicting the results of these decisions, 
yet they made the decisions regardless of 
the warnings. 

Now, with increased poverty and home- 
lessness facing Sacramento, the same offi- 


Oakland CA 94612 
Dear Mr. Bobb: 


Stop Harassment of Street Spirit Vendors 
An open letter to Oakland City Manager Robert Bobb 


Robert Bobb, City Manager 
1 City Hall Plaza, 3rd floor 


I call on you, in the democratic and humane spirit of your pre- 
-| decessor, Craig Kocian, to order an end to police harassment and 
coercion of vendors of the first-rate Voice of the Homeless, Street 
Spirit. A vendor with whom I have become acquainted, who has 
found a home but has been an active advocate for years, told me 
today that the police are again harassing vendors along College 
Avenue in North Oakland. 

I urge you to read the excellent article entitled “End Police 
Crackdown on Homeless Vendors” in the April issue of Street 
Spirit, and then read the rest of the paper — the poems and car- 
toons and graphics and news and articles of, by, and for the poor- 
est of the poor in the Bay Area. You might learn something of 
what it would be like if you lost your job, your mortgage, your 
car, and your family. You might learn something about American 
history and politics that’s not taught in school. And you might 
conclude that we’re all just one step over the line from losing 
everything we think we have. ey 

As a public official you have a responsibility to use your position 
to uphold the First Amendment to the Constitution on our streets, 
see that the rights of homeless citizens are respected throughout the 
city, and put a stop to police intimidation in Oakland. 


I look forward to your reply, 
Marianne Robinson 


SnowWoman 
by Janice King 


In front of our building 

in an alcove like a large fireplace 
she spends the night sitting 

on a royal blue plastic milk crate 
swathing herself in plastic jackets 
canvas cloths and wool — 
sometimes in the morning 


sitting there like a doll 
with her face covered. 


No one brings her food and drink 
people waiting for the bus ignore her 
threesomes of people talk in the cold — 
and ignore her 

as if she were merely a snowwoman 

in a snow and ice landscape. 


cials question why such a problem exists 
and make efforts to blame the homeless 
individuals and the people who provide 
them with services, Kennedy said. 

One way to blame homeless people is 
to make their acts a crime, through laws 
such as the anti-camping and anti-panhan- 
dling ordinances. Kennedy spoke of new 
issues coming up: the possibilities of 
more gated parks like Muir Park, the clos- 
ing of public restrooms, banning waiting 
lines at social services, and the implemen- 
tation of an ordinance making it more dif- 
ficult to site social services in the city. 

As Ware stated, homeless and poor 
people need to get organized or else the 
little they have will be taken. Kennedy 
agreed, saying that it will be a big task to 
reframe the debate around homeless 
issues, and a way to proceed is to build 


coalitions among homeless people, their 


advocates, lawyers, unions, and churches. 
Individuals need to come together to 
make injustices visible and point to the real 
causes of the injustices. SHOC and 
Homeward, Sacramento’s homeless news- 
paper, were emphasized as important 
forums to be utilized in this political battle. 
Attendees were urged to keep the dis- 


cussion going, to document any human 


rights violations, to participate in a newly 
formed speakers bureau, and to join 
SHOC. Ed Harris, president of SHOC, 
said, “We will be planning more work- 
shops such as this one” to keep the dia- 
logue and momentum going and to orga- 
nize efforts by homeless individuals to 


stand up for their rights. 


by Robert Norse 


St. VINCENT’s DINING Room WINS 
REPRIEVE IN SAN RAFAEL | 


Community activists, homeless sup- 
porters, and religious workers»claimed a 
victory in their continuing battle to keep 
St. Vincent de Paul’s free dining room 
open on B Street — under strong city and 
merchant pressure to move from the 
downtown. 

St. Vincent’s has served excellent food 
to anyone knocking at their door for 13 
years; the City of San Rafael has been 
pressuring them to move for six years in 
negotiations without public hearings or 
input. In a sleazy end-run, the City 


declared St. Vincent’s to be part of a rede- © 


velopment plan under the guise of down- 
town revitalization — which would allow 
the city to condemn buildings and acquire 
them through public domain. 

In response, 600 people flooded city 
council chambers in February to oppose 
this eviction. City planners had further 
compromised themselves by recommend- 
ing that St. Vincent’s building be given to 
a developer, the only one who had 
responded to bids sent out to 60 develop- 
ers. Public pressure, thousands of resi- 
dents’ signatures, and threats of lawsuits 
prompted the city sell-out artists to beat a 
hasty retreat. 

The council voted unanimously to 
reject the costly ruse, delaying redevelop- 
ment plans until the relocation of St. 
Vincent’s was resolved. This pleased 
most everyone — including the owners of 
Auto Body shop under the freeway, where 
the city had intended to force St. 
Vincent’ s to move. The family that owned 
the shop for the past 30 years was prepar- 
ing to go to court to ene ae ee to 

“move the’ = ie out. of sight.” 


With ¢ a new ad hoc cominittée’ appoint! se: 


“ed to negotiate (which meets on May 7 
and May 21 at 6 PM, 618 B St. in San 
Rafael), the resumption of redevelopment 
(set for May 24) may be delayed. 
Also key to the dispute is debate over a 
conditional use permit and “good neigh- 
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The patrons of St. Vincent de Paul’s Dining Room have won a reprieve 
after hundreds rallied in opposition to San Rafael’s eviction attempt. 


bor” policy. St. Vincent’s has been will- 
ing to be good neighbors, but unwilling to 
accept city conditions that require them to 
enforce anti-homeless laws on their own 
doorstep. Instead of threatening trespass 
prosecutions against homeless people who 
sit there, the sign on St. Vincent’s 
explains that their lease may be threatened 
if people choose to hang out. 

Operating without a city code is what 
makes the dining room special to its 
patrons, explained Homeless In Action 
member Bob King. Sue Brown, executive . 
director of St. Vincent’?s Dining Room, 
said: “We are determined. not to lose sight ~ 
of our primary. mission. of. feeding. the. hun-;,., 


<gry.in-Marin,, because.in the,end.it’s nob: », 


only upscale boutiques and coffee shops 
that make a city a good place to live. It also 
is a community’s ability to deal creatively 
with the challenges it faces and to provide 
inspiration and practical ideas to improve 
the lives of its less fortunate.” 


King and other homeless advocates are 
preparing for the Dignity Day march on 
June 6 when 2000 people are expected to 
march through San Rafael to call attention 
to the plight.of the homeless, the disabled, 
and the excluded. For more information, 
call 415/454-3234. 


BERKELEY POLICE TARGET THE POOR 
A video of University of California 


‘police beating and pepper-spraying stu- 


dents in a Sproul Hall protest on April 28, 
1997, has now been ‘shown around the 
world as far away as Australia. It features 
cops beating the front line of students to 


the ground: with two-handed ‘kidney shots... 
“and: overhead strikes’ and shooting” bursts 
‘OF ‘pepper spray into ‘their 6yes “frou dis-, 


‘tances of less than 12’ inches’ in violation 
‘of department policy. If this is what 
police do to middle-class students in pub- 
lic with cameras clicking, it’s not hard to 
imagine how homeless people are treated 
in the dark of the night. 


‘The Politics of Dung 


(Or, Selling Out the Homeless to Win an Election in Berkeley) 


Editorial by Sally Hindman 
he perennial flower of Berkeley’s 


_ election season has popped its lit- 
tle cone-shaped head out again 


this spring. This year’s election- 


eering takes the shape of perhaps the most 
hurtful misrepresentation of homeless peo- 
ple’s needs seen in a long, long time. The 
boldest election-year dung seen in years in 
our community can be reduced to a sim- 
plistic slogan: “Just Say French Self- 
Cleaning Toilets.” . 

As many people know, the Berkeley 
“ City Council is narrowly controlled by the 
progressives with a five to four majority. 


Conservatives on the council just need to’ 


capture one seat to regain the majority 
-they held before November, 1997. 
Further, Berkeley’s mayoral race may be 
a tight one with Mayor Shirley Dean hav- 
ing won by a narrow margin in the runoffs 
" last time around. 

Once again Berkeley’s Southside 
Telegraph Avenue area has become the 
battling ground on which candidates stake 
out pre-election positions they feel will 
carry them through the election. In other 
years, a sudden uproar over removing the 
Free Box at People’s Park has popped up 
at election times and candidates have 
hitched their ponies to that wagon. 

But this year, candidates are trying to 
prove their mettle by means of a more 
costly guise. They are espousing the 
virtues of putting four self-cleaning toilets 


in the Telegraph Avenue neighborhood. 

Annual taxpayer price tag for four 
French toilets: $240,000 for leasing, 
plus $30,000 for maintenance (that’s 
$60,000 per toilet to lease, and $7,500 
for toilet per year to maintain). 

Worst of all, the French toilet idea is 
being marketed as one which will benefit 
homeless people, who proponents say 
desperately need 24-hour toilet facilities. 
Members of the Telegraph Area 
Association say, in support of the French 
toilets, that “the behavior” of using the 
streets to. urinate is taking place because 


no facilities are available so that other 


_ “behavior” can occur in the area. The lux- 


urious French toilets will solve this prob- 
lem, and therefore help to create a safer, 


‘cleaner Telegraph Avenue. 


One candidate I talked to said they were — 
too scared to oppose the toilet proposal 
because it could sound like “common 
sense” to people who didn’t know the 
issues. What, aren’t we as taxpayers smart 
enough to see through this election-dung? 

While there is value in creating a safer, 
cleaner Telegraph neighborhood, and 
there is merit in providing 24-hour facili- 
ties for homeless people sleeping out-, 
doors to use, arguments for luxury toilets 
for homeless people lJeave out critical, 
common-sense issues. One key issue is 
POOR STEWARDSHIP — unwise use of 
taxpayer dollars. Another issue is: what 
do homeless people really need. 


Alternatives for the use of funds of this 
magnitude abound. For example, a 24- 
hour, year-round drop-in facility and shel- 
ter for homeless people in the Telegraph 
Avenue area is needed urgently. Another 
option is the enormous need for more 
housing for low-income people in our 
community — and for $270,000, a badly 
needed new transitional house for home- 
less people could be funded. 

And perhaps most obviously, we could 
simply explore the many 24-hour toilet 
solutions which would be more simple, 
mofe creative and much less costly to tax- 
payers than investing $270,000 per year 


on four toilets: Certainly among them. 


would be‘alternatives which are labor- 
intensive and ‘use the many already exist- 
ing toilets in the Telegraph Avenue area. 
Surely, with some of the best minds in the 
world at work in our community, we can 
come up with a non-imported solution 


_ that’s cheap and effective. 


At the Chaplaincy to the Homeless’ 
weekly interfaith worship services, home- 


less and non-homeless people have been 


talking this season about resurrection; 
we’ ve been talking about atonement for 
sins. We can do better this election year 
than selling out the poor to acquire French 
luxury toilets. Let’s turn election-year dung 
into fertilizer and sprout something wiser, 
and more truly compassionate in 1998. 


Sally Hindman is the director of the 
Chaplaincy to the Homeless in Berkeley. 


oe) 


A taotles: in-house UCB Police 


- Review Board exonerated the police thugs 


and guilty higher-ups involved even 
though defenders of the police admitted 
that cops struck protesters in the head and 
‘back or hit them after they were lying on 


‘the gfound. A’brutalized student, Claire 


Zellman, has joined the Berkeley Police 
Review Commission (which has no power 
over the UCB police), and retiring PRC 
Chair Aaron Handel has been denouncing 
and exposing the UCB Police Review 
Board’s cover-up practices and calling for 
a strengthened police review process on 
campus. 

Unfortunately the “liberal” Berkeley 
City Council itself réfuses to ban pepper 
spray by its own city police, though 
Handel reports its use is less frequent. 

‘At People’s Park, a perennial flashpoint 
just off Telegraph Avenue, UC refuses to 
abandon its long-discredited injunction 
against activists, initiated to quell peaceful 
protest against UC’s costly (and ultimately 
abandoned) yuppie volleyball court. 
Though an advisory committee has urged 
the new UC Chancellor to dissolve the 
SLAPP suit (Strategic Lawsuit Against 
Public Participation), he has refused — 
leaving singer and activist Carol Denney 
wary that future actions against the poor 
may be coming down the pike. 

Though crime has gone down on 
Telegraph. Avenue, merchants are whip- 
ping up hysteria against the young. and the 
poor, with doubled police coverage a con- 
sequence of merchant whining, though 
there are more thefts, assaults, and break- 
ins.down near the freeway. Denney 
reports police are citing poor folks stand- 


ing by freeway entrances with “will work 


for food” signs as part of the cops’ cat- 
and-mouse. -games,. EYONCAS. reported 
instances of ‘ ‘sitting ban’ > violations, drop 
near the. campus.) 5) eanisen 
Organizing by street activist John 
Vance, Berkeley City Councilmember 
Kriss Worthington, and ‘other activists on 
Telegraph Avenue has apparently impact- 


snivi See Justice News page nine 
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by Sharon Pearson 


hat’s it like to be homeless 
and find relative safety from 
the weather, sleeping under 


bridges, in alleys or on the front steps of 
churches all winter in Portland, Oregon 
— only to wake up in the spring to 
heavy-booted cops kicking you at 2:30 in 
the morning under bridges that were pro- 
tecting you from driving rains? 

If you don’t know, ask Portland’s 
homeless people, who were booted out by 
cops yesterday at 2:30 a.m. under the 
Burnside Bridge, the Steel Bridge and the 
Hawthorne Bridge. Homeless people in 
Portland, who are long used to winter 
shelters closing in March and finding their 
way to whatever sleeping place or “squat” 
they can find, are coming to the offices of 
| the Burnside Cadillac, the city’s street 
newspaper, to “tell it like it is.” 

Perhaps Portland’s “Campaign for 
Legal Places to Sleep” (CLPS) is playing 
a part.in this early and somewhat surpris- 


| ‘Satire is the weapon of the pow- 
| erless against the powerful.’ 


by Cynthia L’Hirondelle 


( Nive i and political elites who 
live “high on the hog” were hon- 
ored for their excessive greed at 

the 2nd Annual Corporate Golden Piggy 

Awards held March 29 at the Roxy 

Theatre in Victoria, B.C. 

A snout-wearing audience of 300 
snorted their approval for winners in each 
of eight awards categories. Local talent 
like the Flying McNuggets, the Raging 
Grannies, and the Gender Equity Spice 
Piglets (kicking off their world tour) pro- 
vided entertainment between awards. 

Awards organizers had a difficult time 
choosing winners for this year’s event due 
to the seeming unchecked outbreak of 
Mad Pig Disease affecting so many corpo- 
rate heads and political heels. Free-market 
pundit Diane Francis and Bank of 
Montreal head Matthew Boarit exhibited 
serious symptoms of the disease when 
they dueled onstage over one of the large 
gold pig trophies for which they had both 
been nominated. 

Some of the big winners were 
McDonald’s, for their McLibel trial against 
two U.K. activists; Kelloge’s, in partner- 
ship with the Canadian Imperial Bank of 
Commerce, for their bank coupons in cere- 
al box promotion; and Bombardier Inc., 
who recently received an $87 million grant 
from the federal government. 

Even Barbie made an appearance at 
the gala event. The world’s favorite 
bimbo role model was ecstatic at being 
one of the presenters for the Shirt-off- 
my-back Award. Her maker, Mattel Inc., 
was nominated in this category for their 


Police Sweeps Hit Portland 


Bd Ls INPOSIBLE ro SLEEP IN PUBL 
HH “Se- yo) FEEL AT Au THREATENED, IN. 
amis CAPACITY, INTUITION AND Some 
@ FoRSIGHT Ake PoweERFuUL ALLIES IN 
BERN Cr00SiNG A SfoT To SQUAT... A 

ANY] Good Spat PROVIDES PRIVACY AS 
VEN we AS SECURITY. 


Art by Mike “Moby” Theobald 


ing sweep of encampments, or perhaps it 
simply represents an increasing nation- 
wide intolerance of people sleeping on 
public property. No one knows for sure. 
However, Portland’s homeless, fortified 
perhaps by the CLPS campaign which is 
demonstrating to them that non-homeless 
people are willing to stand up and chal- 
lenge the city on their behalf, may be 
challenging police for the first time. 
Homeless people have been reporting 
police “misconduct” to the Burnside 
Cadillac for the first time since the 
paper’s beginning. Maybe people who 
have to sleep on the streets in Portland 
are telling us about how the cops treat 
them. because they are just now under- 
standing that the paper exists to help 
them, or they are coming in because of 
the CLPS campaign. It doesn’t make any 
difference to me or us: we just know 
we're going to do something about it. 
Sharon Pearson is the editor of Burnside 
Cadillac, Portland's streetnewspaper.. 


Golden Pigs Awarded to Corporate Hogs 


use of Chinese prison labor in manufac- 
turing their products. However, Mattel 
was beaten out by David Cheung, corpo- 
rate head of AMW Holdings and his plan 
to create a Maquiladora-type zone (for 
export processing) in New Brunswick. 
“First New Brunswick! Next, turn all of 
‘Canada into a Mexico of the North!!!” 
screamed “Mr. Cheung,” who sported a 
poncho and sombrero. 

Vladimir Lenin rose from the grave 
looking remarkably fresh and spunky to 
present the Snake Oil Award to the 
Canadian Bankers Association. Although 
they faced tough competition from free- 
marketeer Diane Francis, the Direct 
Marketers’ Association and the tobacco 
companies, the bankers prevailed. Their 
triumphal deed was to spend $22 million 
on public relations in order to get the peo- 
ple of Canada to like them. Apparently, 


The free-market planner of “Mexico of the North” receives award from Potato 
Blossom Queen and Barbie at the Corporate Golden Piggy Awards in Victoria, B.C. 


Impact of NIMBY Laws in Eugene 


What can be the purpose of 
laws that are designed to regu- 
late people’s lifestyles rather 
than actual criminal behavior? 


by Bridget Reilly 


We don’t have the gas to move ‘round every day, 
But if we're not getting in anyone’s way, 
There’s really no reason we should move at all, 
When it’s only paranoid NIMBYs who call. 


They’re always so certain we’re up to no good, 
Since we don’t “belong” in their neighborhood. 
That’s why they always are calling the cops, 
Which is why this ridiculous game never stops! 


he above is a:comment on the cur- 
rent “relaxed” state of the anti-- 


camping ordinance in Eugene, 
Oregon. Vehicle dwellers like myself can 
now park in industrial areas and be left 
alone, as long as we move every 24 hours. 
But if we can’t meet the expectation 
that we move to a different block every 
single day, we still are subject to NIMBY 
complaints, police visits, warnings, cita- 
tions, threats of impoundment — the 
whole nine yards. And even this very 
weak amendment to the anti-camping law 
only came about as a result of intensive 
pressure being applied to the city govern- 


ment over a period of years. 

The vote to amend the camping ban 
was finally taken by the Eugene City — 
Council after a public hearing last 
November, at which about 150 Eugene 
residents were present. The majority of 
the people who spoke were housed, 
though some had been homeless previous- 
ly. There weren’t more than about five 
NIMBYs in the whole bunch. All the oth- 
ers voiced some degree of objection to the 
camping ban, many on purely humanitari- 
an grounds, if not from firsthand knowl- 
edge of homelessness. : 

In various ways they made. the point 
that if homeless people are in fact com- 
mitting crimes, then those crimes should 
be prosecuted — but the mere act of sur- © 
vival known as “camping” should not be 
treated as a crime. 

For years, a number of Eugene’s jour- 
nalists and activists had been writing 
about the futility of prosecuting the home- 
less as criminals. Danielle Smith has 
described in vivid detail those scenes that 
are similar to the TV cop shows, with the 
four police cruisers and the flashing lights 
and the radios, as if they were closing in 
on a vicious axe-murderer instead of a 
woman merely sleeping in her bus. 

Nowadays, with Eugene’s reduced 


See NIMBY Laws page 15 


Eugene Extends Right to Sleep in Vehicles 


by Tom Musselwhite 


n a move that surprised homeless 
[evecees the Eugene City Council 
Committee on Homelessness and 
Youth voted unanimously to recommend 
to the full council that the Legal Places to 


- Sleep-Ordinance be extended for two 
| years. Although the new ordinance. has 


Cynthia L’Hirondelle photo 


with all the recent bank-bashing that’s 


_ been going on, bankers have developed a |. 


gargantuan inferiority complex. According 
to CBA chair, Gord Feaney, “Bankers 
have been robbed of their pride.” 

Wal Mart, Tim Horton’s Donuts and 
Maple Leaf Foods fought it out for the 
Burls-before-Swine Awards. “Corporate 
rats rule, paupers drool,” stated Fraser 
Institute spokesman, Mr. Lettem E.A.T. 
Cake before presenting the swine award 
to Maple Leaf Foods, who recently cut 
their workers’ pay by 40 percent. 


Nominations for next year’s awards may 
be sent to the Corporate Golden Pig 
Committee #415 - 620 View St., Victoria B.C. 
V8W 1J6 before March 1, 1999. Want to have 
your own local Piggy Awards? Video and 
organizing kit will soon be available from the 
above address. 


been received with broad-based accep- 
tance throughout the community, activists _ 
had expected more of a struggle. 

An early morning count on April 21. 


led activists to believe that about 265 peo- 
_ ple are effectively decriminalized by the 


new ordinance. Charles Gray of the 
Homeless Action Coalition (HAC) count- 


ed 71 vehicles parked in industrially 


zoned areas that appeared to be occupied 
by homeless persons utilizing them for 
shelter. The new ordinance requires that 
vehicles must be moved every 24 hours, 
and be legally licensed and insured. 

At their meeting on April 23, the 
Committee on Homelessness and Youth 
listened to testimony from the Eugene 
Police Department, members of the 
Homeless Action Coalition, representa- 
tives from St. Vincent de Paul, and the 
comments of homeless persons who were 
benefiting from the new ordinance before 
atriving at their decision. 

Police officers reported no noticeable 
increase in their workloads and operators 
of an industrial warehouse on West 
Broadway reported a decrease in burglar- 
ies since the new ordinance had been 
enacted. Though no direct link could be 
established, it was suggested that the 
decrease in burglaries might be attributed 
to the increased presence of vehicularly 
housed people in the area. 

A concern previously expressed by 
some industrial interests over the camping - 
ordinance’s impact on long-haul truckers 
was dismissed after operators of the St. 
Vincent de Paul warehouse testified that 
campers were easier to get along with 
than the truckers. 

Truckers have historically slept in their 
vehicles in industrially zoned areas and 
are now finding that parking space is less 
available due to the presence of homeless 
campers in some locations. The mayor _ 
pointed out that, prior to the enactment of — 
the new ordinance, truckers who slept in 
their vehicles overnight were in violation 
of the Eugene Code. 

Councilmember Bobby Lee argued in 
favor of making the new ordinance per- 
manent, but ultimately agreed on the two- 
year extension. No date has been set for 
the full council to consider the commit- 


See Legal Places to Sleep page 15 
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by Peter Feeley 


acramento’s AIDS Housing 

Alliance has been awarded 

. $520,000 in a federal HOPWA 

(Housing Opportunities for 

People with AIDS) grant for a transitional 
housing project. 

Transitional housing is a new depar- 


ture for the AIDS Housing Alliance 


(AHA), which has previously concentrat- 
ed its efforts on a residential AIDS hos- 
pice named Avalon. Changes in AIDS 
treatment and the prognosis of people liv- 


ing with AIDS have led AHA to take on 
‘this new direction. 


One of the criteria used to admit resi- 
dents to Avalon is a six-month or less 
prognosis from a physician. Until recent- 
ly, all residents coming into Avalon were 
expected to die there. Indeed, in the three 


~ and a half years Avalon has been open, 


some 77 people have died there, but over 
the past year this expectation has been 
seriously challenged. 

Of the 34 individuals who made 
AHA’s six-bed hospice their home in 
1997, 11 thrived so well with a combina- 
tion of good care and the new combina- 
tion drug therapies — often called “the 
cocktail” — that they lost their prognosis 
and needed to be graduated from hospice 
care. Finding them’ appropriate and 
affordable housing (all were on welfare or 


- disability) and the support necessary to 


continue maintaining and improving their 
health has been difficult, to say the least. 

The new drug combinations are diffi- 
cult to take. How often have you reached 
the end of that ten-day course of antibi- 
otics only to find three or four pills left in 
the bottle? Studies show that only 80% of 
us can manage a simple one-pill regimen, 
and that rate goes down as the period is 
expanded. An individual with HIV or 
AIDS may have to take 30 pills a day for 
life. Some must be taken three times a day 
an hour before meals, some two hours 
after food, some six or eight hours apart 
from particular others, and some must be 
taken every few hours so that even sieep 
must be interrupted. 

Apart from the scheduling nightmare, 
the new drugs are so toxic that they may 
make the individual nauseous with a per- 
manent low- to medium-grade headache 
or with bouts of severe diarrhea and loss 
of appetite. Little incentive to keep taking 
the medications on time. 

The price of not doing so is the risk of 
developing resistance and a new strain of 


the disease. Small wonder that “medica- - 


tion adherence” — the ability to comply 
with the drug regimen — has become a 
burning issue in HIV and AIDS treatment. 

It is against this background of people 
living longer if they are able to comply 
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with the demanding cocktail regimen and 
a lack of affordable housing that the 
AIDS Housing Alliance started thinking 
about transitional housing. Two-thirds of 
the new housing will be offered to 
Avalon’s graduates and their partners and 
families. The other one-third will be 
offered to clients of CARES, 
Sacramento’s largest HIV/AIDS clinic 
and case-management agency. 

Individuals in both groups will be very 
low income and homeless or in danger of 


care and the new ‘ 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


fective, then their health will spiral back 
down again and they will eventually 
become candidates for Avalon again. 
Many of Avalon’s residents came by 
their HIV status through intravenous drug 
use and sharing needles. By becoming 
sick enough to enter Avalon they have 
often lost interest in their addiction, but 
what will happen as they get well, espe- 
cially if they simply move back to the old 
neighborhood and friends who are still 
substance abusers? Part of AMA’s transi- 


SRS SD I SE EE EEE 
Eleven hospice pendeuis thrived so well with a combination of good 
‘cocktail” drug therapies that they needed to be 


graduated from hospice care. Finding them affordable housing (all 
were on welfare or disability) and the support necessary to continue 
improving their health has been difficult, to say the least. 


becoming so. A stable, supportive envi- 
ronment is crucial to deal with their med- 
ication program. Medication adherence 


will be a focus of the new transitional 


housing. 

Of those graduating from the Avalon 
hospice, some will continue to get healthi- 
er and healthier and many. will need help 
reentering the work-a-day world, which 
they may not have participated in for 
years. This will include a program of 
teaching living and work skills. 

Others may maintain an improved 


health status but have been impacted by 


physical or mental disabilities as compli- 
cations of their HIV disease, against 
which the new medications do nothing. 
Support services will focus on helping 
residents adjust to these disabilities both 
emotionally and physically. Some in this 
group may need transitioning into long- 
term supportive housing. 

Yet others will only improve for a 
while before the cocktail becomes inef- 


GROCERY CARTS 


by mister ed 


Those ubiquitous vehicles wandering 
our streets, 

some loaded to the sky with 

plastic bags full of cans, 

some with socks found in the gutter 
or shoes without laces _ 

or backpacks with broken zippers 

or jackets found hanging 

on parking meters, and 

some loaded with “things” that make 
the owner’s life more comfortable. 
These carts are the pick-up trucks i 
and Cadillacs of the Street Scene. | 
It doesn’t take much perception to 
see pride on the face of the pusher of 
the cart; security is there. 


Thank God for the sidewalk ramps 


] 
4 Z i 
at the corners! 


tional program will include treatment to 
strengthen recovery. 

AHA plans to purchase a minimum of 
three duplexes at scattered sites. 
Supportive services will partly be provid- 
ed through other agencies but AHA will 
have to raise money to cover increased 
staff and the ongoing costs of the pro- 
gram. A maximum rent of 30% of a 


client’s income will provide a small 


income stream (clients will at most 
receive SSI) which may cover upkeep of 
the property. The housing is expected to 
come on line later this year. 

Individuals who wish to volunteer at 
Avalon or make donations of furniture, 
food, clothing or plain old-fashioned cash 
should contact AHA at P. O. Box 161908, 
Sacramento, CA 95816; (916) 979-0925. 


Peter Feeley is the executive director of the 
AIDS Housing Alliance. This article is reprint- 


_ ed with permission from the Sacramento 


Housing Alliance Newsletter. 


[EYE FOR AN EYE | 


by mister ed 
Of course, what McVeigh 
is alleged to have done 

is illegal, heinous, and unjustifiable. 


But I’m afraid we’re going to see 
more of this kind of insanity. 


McVeigh reacted to 

the killing of a sub-cult of 
Seventh-Day Adventists 

in the name of the Government, 
which means all of us! 


I fear that the Homeless 
will some day grow tired of sleeping 
| in the rain with growling stomachs. 


| 
1 


They may react illegally, 

but what responsibilities 

will the rest of us have. 

in the name of the Government, 

s all of us? | 


Luneh 


| by Will Walker 


I know where my next meal 
is coming from. 

I even have the time 

to rearrange the thought: 

I know whence my next meal 
will come. ‘‘Whence”’ 

is like the parsley 

that will garnish my eggs. 
My next meal 

is coming from this menu. 

It is coming from the kitchen 
in this restaurant. 

All I need do e 

is choose and wait. 

I choose the sausage, 

then choose the toast. 

| At the next table, a woman 
returns her milk - 
because it was served 

in a warm glass. 

She’s particular 

about her cold milk. 

She thinks the waitress 
should be, too. 

Past her, another diner 

is “creating” her omelette. 
We’re amusing ourselves, — 
playing fussy with our food. 
We want it all just so. 

| We’re choosy with our food, 
as if to nourish the thought 
we’re simply eating for kicks, 
inserting a creative interlude 
to pace the business of the day. 
Yet none of us folds up 

our menu with a sigh 

and says, “‘This food 

is so pedestrian, so bland, 

so unworthy of my time, 

I think I'll simply choose 

to sit. Life is too short, 

I cannot take the time to eat.” _ 


Still, somehow, I suppose it helps us — 
savor lunch, to act as if 

those standing hungry in the street 
have simply chosen not to eat 

in favor of a leaner regimen — 

part breatharian, part spontaneous — 
determined by those 

creative acts when one of us 

artfully surrenders a crust of bread 
or feels moved to tender a buck 

for the occasional epiphany 

of a bean-filled burrito. 


Free At Last 
by Willie Garner 


High yelled kicks, lady’s swoons, car 
varooms and waddling duck noises 
spilled out of the arcade store front 
made me feel play times as I looked 
around me the laughs, the joy, I think 
to myself this not a day of pain? 

The sun comes out after being 
covered with grey for so long 

I think to myself this is insane 

free at last free at last am 

[really to the thing I love so much 

I am so bound to this universe 

what’s in it for me, 1 wani to 

be set free. 


SHORT LIFE 
by Janice King 


On parts of Leavenworth Street 

solid black sidewalks 

people with no place to go 

are glad to be out and their 

happiness thrusts through their skulls 
in greetings, in speeches. 


There are couples in the Tenderloin 
Oh yes there are couples 

moving fast with a springy step 
wearing clever clothing 

weaving up the sidewalk 

savoring every breath 

savoring every breath of a short life. 


pe ERENT TIC 


by Joanna Freeman Bragen 


n the April issue of Street 
Spirit, Terry Messman wrote 


about the increase in the 
Continuing Disability Reviews 
(CDRs) that are being conducted 
by the SSI/SSDI system in order 
to kick people off financial assis- 
tance, and the devastation it has 
been causing. The main target of 
CDRs are mental-health clients. I 
have experienced this directly 
because my husband has just been 
through such an investigation. 

The review included large 
amounts of paper work. Once he - 
finished one questionnaire, they 
would send him another. He had 
to give a detailed record of his 
activities from the time he wakes 
up until the time he goes to bed. 
He had to tell them what medica- 
tions he takes, and the names of | 
his therapist and his psychiatrist. 
He had to tell them what his earn- 
ings have been from 1991. 

After all this, he had to go to 
one of their appointed psycholo- 
gists for an evaluation. It was very 
hard for my husband, and I worry 
that a less “abled” person may not 
be able to figure out how to deal | 
with all this, and may give up. 

Thankfully, the therapist told 
my husband that he would recom- 
mend that his financial aide be 
continued. And a few days later, 
he got a letter that his benefits 
would continue. — 

During this ordeal, my hus- 
band was completely over-_ 


The disability takes a toll on 
our self-image. Instead of 
expecting the impossible from 
us, focus on what we can do. 
We have many gifts. 


by Joanna Freeman Bragen 


have a friend who was going to 
school and had to drop out this 
term, due to a medical problem. Her 
family is being very hard on her 
about this; they don’t seem to realize that 
her disability makes it harder for her to 
deal with situations that cause stress. 
This has made me think lately about 
how someone with a psychiatric disabili- 
ty, such as myself, has to come to terms 
with the new person that arises when we 
are dealt the blow of a disability. 
Others have a hard time accepting that 
you are not the same person, and can’t 


situation by blaming us for being differ- 
ent; they don’t understand that we are 
not just being “difficult.” This kind of 
thinking and treatment makes it even 
harder for someone with a disability to 
accept their new limitations without 
internalizing the stigma and feeling bad 
about themselves. 

In talking with someone who has a 
psychiatric disability, it often comes up 
what life used to be like for them before 
the disability began. Many times, some- 
one will talk about how they were going 
to school, or had a really good career, or 
were able to go to school and work at the 
same time. We look back on our past and 
are almost shocked at the differences in 
our current life. Often, the common 


‘if I can’t do what everyone else is able to 
do, they will find someone else..Some |: 


necessarily do everything you used to be. 
able to do. They stigmatize people in our... . 


The possibility of being kicked off SSI 
hovers over my head, as I work on trying 


to make a life for myself and be 
as productive as I can be. 


Lam afraid that I better not do too well... 


Stigma and Coming ‘to Terms|- 
with the New You 


theme of our conversations is that we 
used to be so “productive.” We compare 
that to how we feel now. 

A psychiatric disability changes our 
threshold for stress, for the amount of 
activity we can handle, the ability to be 
around crowds, to drive — the list goes 
on. A person I know says that people like 
us have to go through life carrying a bag 
of rocks on our backs, so we should not 
expect things to be as easy as they once 
were, or as easy as they may seem for 
non-disabled people. 

I like this analogy. I find that at times I 
expect to be able to do everything I used 
to do, and I get totally frustrated when this 
is not true. Even worse, at the same time I 
am putting myself through this, other peo- 
ple are expecting this of me too. I have |. 
had so many bosses basically tell me that 


people have to deal with this attitude from 
their family and friends. 

When: we or others set up an unequal. 
race between how we are now with a dis- 
ability, and how we used to be, we are 
bound to fail in their eyes and in our own. 
It is a tough lesson to learn: to have differ- 
ent, obtainable goals. They may not be up 
with the standard goals that this society 
welcomes, but they are important to us. 

If you knew someone who was in a 
wheelchair, you would not ask them to 
walk. In the same vein, if you know 
someone who has a psychiatric disabili- 
ty, do not ask them to do or be something 
that is inappropriate. The disability 
already takes a toll on our self-esteem 
and self-image. Instead of expecting the 
impossible from us, focus on what we 
can do. We have many gifts. 


whelmed. He had to have the 
social worker at our building help 
him fill out the forms. He was so 
afraid of losing his aid. He got all 
geared up about what job he 
would have to do, if the federal 
government cut him off. 


‘schizophrenia. He has had it a 
long time and it has only 
improved to a certain point. He 


ly ill.” Inherent in the word 
“chronic” is the fact that the dis- 
ability is lifelong. My husband 
has been unable to work very 
much for the past 10 years, due to 
his symptoms. Only recently has 
he been able to hold down an 
eight-hour-a-week job. 

I was told that I will soon have 
to undergo a CDR. I fear that 
because I have been able to work 
for three years straight, it will be 
held against me. I am afraid that 
they will think that I can handle 
working full time. I would love to 
be able to get off SSI/SSDI, but I 
don’t know if I could. I only work 
10 hours a week and sometimes 
that is overwhelming for me. — 

I am afraid that, since my 
medication works so well right 
now, they will say I am “cured.” 


off financial aid hovers over my 
head, as I work on trying to make 
a life for myself and be as pro- 
ductive as I can be. I am afraid 
that I better not do too well. 

The enticing idea that I could 


by Joanna Freeman Bragen 


t seems that some working conditions 
|: ve improved for the disabled since 

the American with Disabilities Act 
(ADA) was passed. However, some situa- 
tions still exist that have not been 
addressed in regards to mentally disabled 
people who work in the mental-health 
field. One such problem is that many 
“professional” jobs require that people 
work at least 20 hours a week. This can be 
too many hours for a mentally disabled 
person who must avoid too much stress. 

People also may need time to go to 
appointments with their psychiatrist, 
counselor, support group, or pharmacy. 
Another problem is that the government 


has set up caps on earned income for fed- 


eral aid recipients. One must not earn too 
much, or he/she will be cut off. As a rea- 
sonable accommodation, positions need to 
created at fewer than 20 hours per week. 


Another tricky situation that has not 
been dealt ‘with is liow a ‘mental health — 


client, who is working as a service 
provider, should deal with already know- 
ing, or being good friends with, a client of 
the agency they work for. Many agencies 
don’t want employees and clients to inter- 
act “socially,” but if the client is the work- 
er’s best friend — what do they do? 
Reasonable accommodations need-to be 
created for this situation. 

The last and most important situation 
that needs to be addressed is that people 
who have a mental disability are often not 
hired to begin with. It is difficult for men- 
tal health clients to decide if we should 
disclose that we have a disability. If 
someone does, they are risking discrimi- 
nation. If we don’t tell the employer, it 


can be hard to deal with our heath prob- 


My husband has paranoid. 


has been labeled “chronic mental- 


The possibility of being kicked. 


by Joanna Freeman Bragen 


do you think it is a joke 
that I am disabled? 
do you think I am lying? 


who in their right mind 
would choose 

to live on a pittance 

and live in fear 

that it could be taken away 
at the stroke of a pen 


why don’t we just 
pull ourselves up 
by our boot straps 
‘is what you must think 


I guess you need that money 
we suck out of the system 
to build another bomb 


we already fight our low self-esteem | 


‘we don’t need your stigma 
your supposed “hand out” 


we know you want us to go away 
we are a burden to cael 

if you could 

you would kick us out 


is this what America is all about? 


support myself without help from the ‘gov- 


ernment is often in my thoughts. But if it — 
is not done on my schedule, or my bene- © 
fits are canceled before I am ready, it Wa 


be a disaster. 


Most mental health clients do the best — 
they can, and it is wrong to punish us for 


having a disability. Threatening to take 
away the small amount of money we 


receive pulls the rug out from under us, ~ 


and leaves us destitute. Is this really what 
the American people want? 


Reasnaahle ACERS 
for Mentally Disabled Workers | 


lems and symptoms, while trying to hide 


them. 

People with a mental disability may 
need some reasonable accommodations 
that may not make sense to others. 
Because a mental disability can be hidden, 
we may appear that we are “just being dif- 
ficult.” 

I have been working in the mental- 
health system for two years. I also am 
manic depressive. I have had difficulty 
getting reasonable accommodations for 
myself. My hope is that the more of us 
who work in the mental health system, the 
more people will understand our unique 


~ needs. 


Tightrope 
by Joanna Freeman Bragen 


Life is a tightrope 
way up high - 
that it’s too scary to look down 


I see a roller coaster 
with my name on it 
with people hanging on for dear life 


I swing back and forth 

through darkness and light 

I cling to things that helped before 
but find they are made of sand 


It reminds me of the waves that 
crashed against me 
when I had no protection 


I scream into the darkness 
“‘why did this happen to me?’’ 
but there is no answer 

and I wonder 

is there anyone out there? 
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Still Searching for Home 


‘the journey of a homeless veteran 


As a single man (and an ex-infantryman, at that), being home- 
less has been just another long bivouac in the boonies for me. 
But when I see the families, the children, the aged, and the 
shell-shocked veterans scrounging for a place to stay and food 
to eat, I curse America under my breath, appalled at what my 
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beloved country has become since I was a child. 


by Robert Stevens 


hen I awoke in the hospi- 


tal, Iwas startled and con- 


fused at first, but the sud- 

den sharp pain in my gut 
reminded me where I was, and why. This 
is why I was in the hospital: one month 
after I was honorably discharged from the 
U.S. Army, I had undergone an emer- 
gency ulcer operation. It would have been 
ironic to have survived the Gulf War to 
diewithanulcer. 

I recovered from the operation quickly, 
and before too long my Prozac-popping 
ex-girlfriend-turned-lover came to pick 
me up. I was weak and gaunt; I looked 
like Death with flesh draped over it. Her 
son was glad to see me alive. He had cried 
when I was first brought into the hospital, 
because I looked like I was a goner. 

“Nothing can kill me,” I assured him as 
I hugged him with my remaining strength. 
“T cannot die.” That, I think, was probably 
the most muy macho bullshit I had ever 
uttered in my life. Then my friend drove 
me back to Bodega Bay where, for a lot of 
money, she allowed me to sleep on the 
couch downstairs. 


Back at Bodega Bay, I went to the fish- 


ery and asked to be returned to work, even 
if it would only be for light duty, until I 
- fully recovered. The boss asked to see my 


wound, so I lifted my shirt and pointed: His” 


jaw dropped, and this is why: there was a 
puckered gash from my navel to my solar 
plexus that was held together with 15 small 
shiny staples. It looked like a child’s art 
project. I probably shouldn’t have even 
been walking around. The boss insisted 
that I get some rest for a couple of weeks. 
As it turned out, I would never work there 
again. That’s the way the mop flops. 

It felt good to be told to rest by both 
my doctor and my employer, so I was 
compelled to drink beer and do a little 
fishing. My roommate and I became “just 
friends” at some point and, as a friend, 
she frowned at my beer. 

“You’re going to wind up back in the 
hospital,” she scolded. I muttered some- 
thing about immortality and being a tough 
Desert Storm infantryman. I felt confident 
that, though it was a bad situation, it 
would get better. I loaned her nearly 
$1000 which she said she needed for rent 
and to have some work done on her car. I 
trusted her, and I was confident that I 
would be back to work again soon, so 
what’s a lousy thousand bucks to me? 


WATER FOR A HARMLESS 
VAGABOND 


by Claire J. Baker 


He gulps from a Calistoga bottle he 
found and filled at a mountain stream. 
Campers think he is drinking Vodka 
or rubbing alcohol. 

It’s only water — best he could muster 
and not walk 12 miles to the village 
where he’d repel ice-creaming tourists. 


Or, like a deer, he can slip 

into aspen woods and lick dew 
from low leaves; hand-cup pools 
on the flat face of shadowed boulders; 
wring rain from his lean-to tent. 

All he really wants to do is live free. 


“I can’t take the pressure of the rent, 
the bills, and my job,” my soon-to-be-ex- 
roommate said one day. “I’m going to 
move away from California, and go to 
live with my mother in Missouri.” 

“Missouri? Good gawd, stop and think 
a minute,” I pleaded. “Didn’t I give you 


enough money to pay the rent and stuff?” 


She agreed that I had, but said she just 
had to move, and insisted that she would 
pay back the money I had loaned her. 
Missouri is a long, long ways from the 
nearest Mocha Slam in California. 

- In a very short time, this is how my 
future unfolded: my ex-friend sold nearly 
everything she had (netting a couple thou- 
sand bucks), and packed up some bare 
necessities. She put everything she intend- 
ed to keep in her car, along with her son, 
then skedaddled to Missouri. She left me 
to live in my Pinto station wagon with no 
job, little money, and a half-healed gut 
wound. Before she left, she gave me $40, 
left the door to the house open, and then 
hasta la vista — 1 never saw or heard 
from her again. That’s the way it goes. 


On the last sunny day before the winter 
crept into Bodega Bay, I entered the now- 
abandoned house and took a shower (it 
would be awhile till my next one), then I 
found and requisitioned a thick blanket 


caked with cat shit. I was grateful — the 


cat shit would wash out. : 
At a nearby laundromat I slyly sipped a 
beer and watched my blanket tumble-dry 


while I hatched a plan. I easily slipped. 


into combat-mode, mentally selecting 
local areas that would provide me with 
adequate cover and concealment, and 
good fields of fire in case I woke up to 
trouble. Fortunately, my (ex)boss at the 
fishery agreed to let me bivouac on the 
premises for a couple of days, and I spent 
that evening chatting and sipping beer 
with the fishermen who lived on the 
boats. The main thing I noticed about sev- 
eral of the local fishermen I had met was 
this: they liked to drink copious amounts 
of beer and they liked to take speed. 


by Denise Dee 


We are the survivors 


the rejected and abandoned 
on my back 


My skin stretches 
a tiny piece covers many city blocks 


dark clouds, wild wind 

Some sit inside scared 

I rush out barely able to stand 

The wind beating me, lifting me up 


lay down and die 


our belief, our strength 


but Iam 


We “/lre The Survivors 


I pitch my tent in the land of the living 
I have carried the weight of the dead, the hurt, 


Today I say I pitch my tent in the land of the living 


I invite everyone in please join me in the land of the living 
My pain calls forth thunderstorms, rain, 


I cry out come join me in the land of the living — 
For though we are broken, crushed, bewildered, abused 
we have the spirit beating in us and we will not 


You don’t want to see our anger, our hatred, our truth, 


You sit and watch us pass by your window 

We are faceless, nameless, invisible, the same 

Once in awhile we catch each other’s eye 

Once in awhile we run thinking I am not like that yet 
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Think the life of a homeless camper is easy? Try it sometime... 


Speed, or amphetamine, stimulates the 
central nervous system. People who have 
habitually stimulated their central nervous 
systems for several years resemble rabid 
starving coyotes, and look as though they 
would cut your throat for a few bucks. I 
had a few bucks. So on other nights I 
parked elsewhere. 

The nights got colder and colder. Some 
nights I would lie awake, smoking ciga- 
rettes, drinking beer, and field-stripping 
my .380 semi-automatic pistol. The beer 
made me drowsy so I could sleep through 
the cold, and the .380 was comforting for 
both protection and the option of blowing 
my brains out. It gave me a warm feeling 
to know that we Americans, even home- 
less veterans like myself, have the free- 
dom to choose. I chose to continue living, 
and woke up to many ice-layered morn- 
ings wondering why I had. 

I often questioned my sanity, and some- 
times I could not sleep. On other nights I 
would awaken suddenly, on full-alert with 
my weapon drawn. A year later, a veter- 
ans’ counselor would tell me that this is 
called “hyper-vigilance,” and is a by-prod- 
uct of Post Traumatic Stress Disorder 
found in soldiers who had been in a hostile 
environment. I didn’t know that; I thought 
I was just nervous. Getting drunk usually 
made me un-nervous. And so on. 

As my money dwindled, I searched for 
an affordable place to stay. During the 
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Art by Moby Theobald 


passing days, I would sometimes go to the 
library to check the classified ads for a 
room for rent, or just snooze in my Pinto 
parked outside the library. 

Most places were too expensive, many 
places don’t want smokers, and some 
don’t want drinkers. I found places that 
did want vegetarians only, homosexuals, 
pot smokers, or Buddhists. I found places 
that welcomed college students, New 
Agers, and people with “good jobs,” but 
nothing for me, a veteran who just needed 
an address to receive an unemployment 
check until I could land a “good job.” I 
even had enough left over from my last 
army paycheck to pay a month’s rent. 

Then one fine November morning a 
funny. thing happened. A kind woman. in . 
Sebastopol invited me to come look at a 
spare room for rent. It would be an inter- 
view, too, as she and her husband would 
decide if I was the person they wanted liv- 
ing under their roof. Later that morning I 
showed up at their home looking my best. 
I was wearing clean clothes, and my short 
hair was neatly combed. | 

At the door, a petite woman about my 
age answered and brought me in to meet 
her husband to discuss business. They had 
rules, he said sternly, and I assured him 
that was okay. I explained that I had 
recently gotten out of the army, and was 


See Journey of Homeless Veteran page 15 


but still I cry 


Come join me in the land of the living 

His mangled hand holds a pen 

he draws even through the anger 
underneath the alcohol 

A man’s contorted face, an outstretched arm 


holds a dead bird 


land of the living 


I am alone as you are it seems 
I have no one who needs me 


I ask “Are you fighting?” 
he answers “Only with myself” 
My handsome young friend draw me into the 


inkmarks like pieces of rope heavy heavy heavy 
dug in strokes go through the back of the 

paper possibly into his brain 

Oh my friend I wish I could help you draw away your pain 
The smell of the place I grew up in 

the rotten egg smell of the sky 

I always knew the scent of things when they died 
I raise my tent on the land 

a corpse right in my view 

I will sit and watch it decay 

but not in a state of gloom 

Everything is impermanent 

but while I am here I will live 

I raise my tent in the land of the living 

fragrant flowers around my head 


by Forest Curo 


“gy omeless people and supporters 
| in San Diego have maintained 
an ongoing vigil for well over 
i _4. a month now, gaining momen- 
tum and increasing from 12 people to well 
over 150 on the night the City closed its 
winter shelter. The site of protest has 
shifted sporadically between the County 
Administration Building and the City 
Concourse; but demonstrators are unlikely 
to follow Councilmember Stevens’ sug- 
gestion that they take it to Sacramento. 
(Not unless he pays for the bus.) 


The protest began with my own. 


overnight vigil on March 15, when city 
officials closed the 150 bed veterans’ facil- 
ity and a smaller family shelter. About a 
dozen people showed up to join me that 
first night in the San Diego Concourse, 
asking that the City maintain year-round 
shelter for all in need. While I was 
exhausted from the night’s meditation (and 
not yet enlightened), those who had slept 
in protest were eager to remain another day 
for the next city council meeting. 

Rebuffed by the City, the group moved 
to the County Administration Building, 
where they initially received a friendlier 
welcome. One point of agreement 


between City and County officials, how- — 


ever, is that they are doing all they can 
(respectively) and homelessness is a prob- 
lem for the other jurisdiction. 

A day later, the vigil returned to City 
Hall, with speakers asking the City’s 
Land Use and Housing Committee to 
cooperate with the County in finding 
ways to provide needed shelter. 
Meanwhile, downstairs in the Concourse, 
other vigil members were approached by 
security guards and asked to leave until 
after the evening’s opera performance. 
Ross McCollum, in charge of the City’s 
winter shelter program, confirmed that 
vigilers would be arrested if they returned 
before 11 p.m. 

_ While most of the demonstrators were 
willing to go along, several felt there was 
a matter of serious principle involved. 
That evening, Shawnie Meade sat down 


on the steps near the ticket line, with her 
sign about how “Jesus was homeless, and 
the rich people crucified him.” 

A few minutes. later, a security guard 
noticed her, and went for reinforcements. 
Then he returned, telling Shawnie that 
she’d have to move or he would call the 
police and have her removed. When she 


_ stood her ground, the guards left, but 15 


minutes later a bicycle cop rode up to her. 
When he noticed my tape recorder he 
objected vociferously, claiming that it was 
illegal of me to tape him. When I 
explained that I was there as a reporter 
covering a news story, he rode rapidly 


- away again. 


_ Demonstrators have been harassed in 
other minor ways. Security guards told 
them they could not distribute fliers 
explaining their purpose in the Concourse. 
When they agreed to food vendors’ 
requests that they move to an out-of-the- 
way part of the plaza, they were told by 
guards that they’d have to stay there — 
and then were threatened with arrest when 
rain forced them to move under a nearby 
overhang. Police insisted that they all get 
up at 5:00 a.m. to move their belongings 
out of the covered area between the City 
Hall entrance and the cafe concession. © 

After a month of this, I went to a coun- 
cil meeting and pointed out how well the 
group had been maintaining order and 
good relations with police and local secu- 
rity. That night an influx of ornery drunks 
very nearly overwhelmed the protest. 

At the next morning’s meeting, 
Councilman Stevens told group members 
that the City had no money for shelter, 
and he was tired of them hanging around. 
Roger Scott, who had spent many sleep- 
less nights watching over the group and 
being nice to everyone he met, told him to 
go to hell. Scott was leaving, he said, but 
he’d be back. He and other leaders had 
already decided to leave the Concourse to 
tighten up the organization so as to better 
withstand counterproductive supporters. 

Back at the County Building, demon- 
strators were given a new permit, which 
forbade them to remain on County proper- 
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| ty after 5:00 p.m. Police came by that 


evening to insist that everyone clear the 
steps and move down onto the sidewalk. 
The rationale for the new rule was the 
lack of rest room facilities in the area. 
Police returned later that night to wake 
everyone and ask whether they needed to 
pee, and were they going in the bushes? 


‘At 5:00 a.m. the next morning, police 


came by once again to order everyone up, 
although they no longer had an early- 


- morning cafe as a pretext. Their lieu- 


tenant, who happened to be driving by, 
agreed that this was excessive and 
promised it would not happen again. 

I expect the group to return to the 
Concourse soon, but the people actually 
demonstrating will decide that. Anne 
Curo and I do an occasional overnight 
watch there which wipes us out for a 
week, or longer if my back goes out. ’m 
glad people listen to us, but we can’t 
expect to make decisions for people who 
are there full time. 

A significant background 
influence is my lawsuit against 
the City and two security com- 
panies. I’ve been arrested twice 
in the last several years for. 
attempting to. protest overnight 
in the Concourse; and when I 
couldn’t find a real lawyer to 
deal with this, I started looking 
up cases at the local law library. - 

There’s an interesting one in 
Georgia (U.S. v. Gilbert), where 
a man lived on the Federal 
Building grounds as a protest for 
years. Since the area where he 
slept was recognized to be a 
“public forum,” and others had 
been allowed to sleep there, the 
court ruled that he couldn’t be 
forbidden either. : 

But there are particularly nice 
things about the California 
Constitution. In California, a 
“public forum” is “any place 
where the public is free to come 
and go.” Furthermore, if you are 
‘doing something in a California 
public forum that’s an exercise 
of First Amendment rights, any- 
one wanting to restrict you needs 
to prove, if you take it to court, 
that his restriction is necessary 
to keep people from doing some- 
thing incompatible with the pur- 
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Art by Robert Whaley 
importance of those rights, that’s a heavy 
burden. 

The City of San Diego does not want a 
lawsuit with ten or more plaintiffs and a 
real lawyer challenging their customary 
treatment of homeless people on 
Constitutional grounds. 

The public and many officials are at 
least reluctantly sympathetic. The people 
demonstrating are not asking anything 
unreasonable; they are generally friendly 


- and well-behaved; there are some highly 


competent and knowledgeable individuals 
among them. And we’ve been lucky. 
Maybe God has decided to do something 
new in San Diego. 


Street newspaper editors Forest and Anne 
Curo of Street Light have been covering the 
protest and sleeping out regularly at the vigil. 
For more information, contact Street Light, 
917 E. St., San Diego CA 92101. Phone: 
619/338-9081 


Jerry Bren and Mary King vow to take action on homelesace and affordable housing. 
Ignacio de la Fuente is conspicuous by his absence. 


by Dan Sawislak 
akland mayoral candidates 
faced off over the issue of ris- 
ing housing costs, homeless- 
ness and tenants’ rights at a 
candidates’ forum organized by East Hay 
Housing Organizations in coordination 
with the Emergency Services Network, 
the Oakland Tenants Union and the San 
Antonio Community Development 
Corporation. The backdrop of Hismen 
Hin-nu Terrace, an affordable family 
rental development in the Fruitvale sec- 
tion of East Oakland, set the stage for six 


of the eleven mayoral candidates to share 


their views on these critical i issues. 

_ Debbie Raucher, executive director of 
East Bay Housing Organizations, said: 

“We felt it was important to draw atten- 
tion to both the problem of finding afford- 


able housing in the city and to solutions 


that work. The candidates spoke to many 
crucial issues, including the need for 
increased resources to provide housing for 
the very-low-income members of our 
community, the rising problem of home- 
lessness, and the need for a ‘just cause’ 
eviction ordinance in Oakland.” 


More than 75 people attended the 
standing- room-only forum on April 18. 
Candidates attending the forum included - 
former Governor Jerry Brown and 
Alameda County Supervisor Mary King, 
along with Hugh Bassette, Ces Butner, 
Maria Harper, and Audrey Rice Oliver. 
Absent candidates included Oakland 
Councilmember Ignacio de la Fuente, 
who was too busy to attend; Professor Ed 
Blakely, who was teaching a course in 
Los Angeles; and NAACP official 
Shannon Reeves, who was ill. 

The mayoral hopefuls voiced strong 
support for affordable housing programs 


in Oakland; including supporting nonprof-~ 


it organizations which develop affordable 
housing, providing homeownership 
opportunities for low-income residents, 
and waiving city fees for nonprofit-spon- 
sored affordable housing developments. 
Both Jerry Brown and Mary King sup- 
ported a shift in Oakland’s housing poli- 
cies towards supporting affordable rental 
projects targeted to low-income people. 
King stated that long-term rental housing 
is more cost effective than providing own- 
ership units and provides for the most 
basic needs to be met. These commit- 
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Left, Oakland 

- mayoral candi- 
dates Jerry 
Brown and Hugh 
Bassette. Right, 
Alameda County 
Supervisor Mary 
King. 


Mayoral hopefuls 
debated Oakland’s 
high rates of 
homelessness, the 
shortage of 
affordable housing 
and lack of tenant 
protections at the 
forum hosted by 
the East Bay © 
Housing 
Organizations. 


ments by Brown and King are in agree- 


ment with East Bay -Housing 


- Organizations’ goal of redirecting 
Oakland housing policy to serve those 
with the greatest needs. — 

Brown and King also expressed enthu- 
Siastic- support for a countywide bond 
measure to raise funds for affordable 
housing. This would be a critical tool in 
creating needed affordable housing in 
Alameda County. “People need shelter 
and I think a housing bond would make a 
lot of sense and I would campaign vigor- 
ously for it,” said Jerry Brown. 

The candidates had a lively debate on 


how to deal with homeléssness in Oakland. | 


Mary King discussed her experience in 
working on homeless issues in Alameda 
County, and expressed support for 
Oakland’s recently approved Continuum of 
Care plan. Jerry Brown indicated that he 


- would lobby Alameda County to raise the 


level of General Assistance payments from — 


the current level of $221 per month, and 
would recommend subsidizing apprentice- 
ship and job training programs for welfare 
recipients. Candidate Audrey Rice Oliver 
called for the establishment of “hygiene 
centers” where homeless people could 


obtain basic services. 


The candidates also discussed tenant- 
landlord issues. Several candidates, 
including Mary King, expressed. support 
for a “just cause” eviction ordinance, sim- 
ilar to the ordinance recently voted down 
by the Oakland City Council. Candidates 
Oliver and Harper discussed the need to 


_combat drugs in rental housing and to 


ensure that landlords are held accountable 
for the problems in their buildings. Some 
candidates also discussed the need to pro- 
vide affordable homeownership, including 
Ces Bunter who stated that “you can be 
free when you own.” __. 

The candidates described their visions 
for how to provide affordable housing and 
community development in Oakland. 
Brown described the need for market-rate 
housing to attract business to Oakland. He 
called for alternative ownership strategies 
such as co-ops and reaffirmed the need for 
a strong nonprofit housing sector. He indi- 
cated that he could attract federal and pri- 
vate funds to Oakland through his govern- 
mental experience and contacts. 

Mary King was the most informed of 
the candidates about affordable housing 


See Oakland Mayoral Debate page 15 


Detail of People’s Park mural, an art project of the Chaplaincy to the Homeless. 
Berkeley merchants have called for a police crackdown on homeless 
youth. Others are trying to build positive programs for young people. 


from page three 


ed a police/UC/merchant “clean-up” pro- 
gram targeting the young and the grubby. 
Vance’s new publication, the Berkeley 
Bark, soon to have its third issue pub- 
lished, sounded the alarm against joint 
UCB and Berkeley police patrols harass- 


ing street kids and homeless folks for sit- 
ting, standing, or leaning against or r next 
to a building. 

Berkeley cops are using bullying and 
bluster as well as ancient and irrelevant 
city codes 13-52-010 and 13-52-020 to 
sweep away the “unsightly” at the behest 
of upscale merchants. The police attacks on 


poor people in public spaces seeks to over- 
ride a successful fight by Berkeley human 
rights activists to remove the sitting and 
panhandling prohibitions of Measure O 
(stayed by federal court order, then elimi- 
nated by the Berkeley City Council last 


year). Under pressure, merchants, police, . 


and city officials are talking about long- 
needed public restrooms, expanded youth 
services, and more trash cans. 

Pressure from Berkeley’s Copwatch, 
and from civil rights activists such as 
Osha Neumann, Denney, and Vance, is 
serving as a counterforce to the inevitable 
undertow of business, UC, and City inter- 
ests. Whether Berkeley will take positive 
action to decriminalize sleeping in vehi- 
cles, as Eugene, Oregon, has successfully 
done, or act to safeguard basic rights for 
poor people may depend on whether war- 
ring factions can unite and break through 
the late ‘90s apathy and discouragement. 

Denney notes that the City of Berkeley 
has proceeded with a Civic Center Plaza 
project that has removed the Vet Home 
Services and Berkeley Oakland Support 
Services (BOSS), which used to be close 
together near BART and the bus lines, in 
another “evict the poor” concession to the 
Downtown Berkeley Association. 

Micro-broadcasting radio, regularly 
used by poor people to communicate con- 
cerns suppressed by mainstream media, is 


under renewed attack by the California 
arm of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, Denney reports. NAB is 
opposing Free Radio Berkeley’s use per- 
mit because they don’t have a broadcast- 
ing license, even though the city attorney 
has ruled the issue irrelevant and the city 
council has unanimously waived use fees. 
A May 28th hearing will tell the tale. 

The “no license” complaint was put on 
hold by Federal Juc'ge Claudia Wilkin 
several years ago, freeing microstations 
across the country. The FCC denies 
licenses to any stations under 100 watts, 
though it has recently floated a ridiculous- 
ly inadequate plan to allow one-watt sta- 
tions to broadcast. . - 

Denney also publishes the wildly satir- 
ical broadside Pepper Spray Times, now 
in its 12th issue (to subscribe: write PST 
at 1970 San Pablo Ave #4, Berkeley, CA 
94702 or e-mail cdenney @igc.org) and 
contributes to the Jolly Roger Comedy 
Troupe, a series of sharp radio lampoons 
on 104.1 FM, 8-11 p.m. on Sunday nights. 

Vance promises a detailed analysis of 
the latest anti-homeless sitting ban ordi- 
nance in his forthcoming June issue of 
Berkeley Bark. (Contact: First 
Amendment Center, PO Box 4851, 
Berkeley CA 94704; 510-287-9406). 


See Justice News page 13 
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Grapes of Wrath Revisited 


STREET SPIRIT 


Dorothea Lange photographed this mother and child weathering the hardships of the Dust Bowl. 
Copyright the Dorothea Lange Collection, The Oakland Museum of California, The City of Oakland. Gift of Paul S. Taylor. 


_ by Marianne Robinson 


It’s still the same, Tom Joad, 
“everybody might be just one big soul” 

and people need food for their bellies 

and clothes on their backs 

and a safe place to sleep 

and this morning I wondered 

just how far we’ve come since the 

1930s when the dust storms 

and the banks 

drove people off the land 

and the Okies and the Arkies 

were the immigrants 

lured by handbills that promised 

work for good wages 

picking peaches and harvesting grapes 


families of three generations 
a fourth on the way 
lived and died and gave birth 
in jalopies and jungle camps 
along Route 66 eas 
chased by vigilantes with clubs 
“keep moving, you can’t stop here...” 
crossed the dry desert 
made it to the California line 
turned back by border guards 
outlaws in their own land 
desperate, hungry 
willing to take any kind of work 
pitted against each other 
by unscrupulous contractors 
_ hired by the big landowners 
to keep wages down 
keep people from organizing 
to fight for their rights 
feed theirfamilies 
hold onto their pride and self-respect... 


These days, Tom Joad, it isn’t much different. 

In Eureka California county officials 

evict homeless families and 

demolish their encampment 

inventing a health crisis to win public sentiment 
(in the ‘30s vigilantes burned down 
roadside camps) 

In Palo Alto “creek dwellers” are rousted 

by the police from under a bridge 

their sleeping bags and few belongings 

thrown into dumpsters as so much trash 
(deputy sheriffs clubbed Preacher Casey 
under a bridge) 

In Santa Cruz sleeping under a blanket is a crime 
(like they told the Joads, 
“don’t let us catch you here after sundown”) 

In San Francisco homeless veterans fight 

for housing in The Presidio, 

former home of the military. 

and elder tenants are evicted 

as building owners use any means necessary . 

to increase profits 

and people who’ve paid many thousands 

of hard-earned dollars in rent 

have nowhere to go... 


..and this morning in Berkeley California 

on the main street in rush hour 

while well-dressed people 

on their way to jobs 

hurried into the coffee shop 

and back to their cars 

an old white man in tattered pants 

ragged shirt and mud-caked shoes 

shuffled in for his cup of coffee 

and shuffled off silently 

bearing his bundle of earthly goods 
(people reading their morning paper 
turned their eyes away) 

and a homeless black woman 


_ took up her corner position 
‘as rainclouds threatened. 


and a rainbow filled the sky 
with no pot of gold at the other end 
I lent her my umbrella 
and drove my old Chevy 
back to my apartment 
to look for work... 


..and I don’t have a farm to lose 

or even a house 

I’m one step over the line 

from being out on the street 

afraid to let my daughter know 

my friends know 

how close to the edge I live 

how much I feel in common 

with Tom Joad and his Ma 

and little Muley and Preacher Casey 

and how good that government-run camp looks 
and what a struggle it is to pay the bills 

and take care of my health needs 

and how scary it is to get old 

where there’s no place to fall : 

and all those years I worked to support 

myself and my daughter 

and marched and sang out 

for human rights and liberty and justice 

and like Karl Marx said 

all I have is my labor power 

in this land of the brave 

where freedom does not include 
the right to a roof over your head 
or health care for all who need it 
or dignity and security in your old age. 


t 


Woody Guthrie, it’s like you wrote 

after Steinbeck’s big American saga 

when Tom Joad says goodbye to Ma: 
“Everybody might be just one big soul 
Well it looks that way to me 
Everywhere that you look in the day or night 
That’s where I’m a-gonna be, Ma, 
That’s where I’m a-gonna be. 
Wherever little children are hungry and cry 
Wherever people ain’t free 
Wherever folks are fighting for their life 
That’s where I’m a-gonna be, Ma, 
That’s where I’m a-gonna be.” 
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‘“‘There’s a Poem for You”’ 


by Will Walker 


‘A whole life in a shopping cart,” he muses, 
our visitor from White Plains, a man 

a continent away from his big house, 

a man who finds this image fresh 

as the flowering greenery of our winter. 
“‘There’s a poem for you,” he says softly, 
and I agree, though too familiar 

with the image of this poem to interrupt 
our urgent search for a restaurant. 


Later I wonder, what type of poem 

did I pass by? One like John, who visited 
in search of my old shoes, the only pairs 
that fit his extra-large feet — or one 

like Bird, who sold me his collages 

to leave town — or one like the Rasputin 
who wished to club me with astick 
but found himself too drunk to do more 
than glare? What type of poem? 
Perhaps one like Mary, always sweet, 
except those days so full of rage 

she’d charge out of the park with a tree limb 
and club a bumper off a car. 

Poems, like people, don’t fit neatly 

in a shopping cart. Poems, like people, 
hold the power of surprise. 


After dinner, this poem has moved on. 
Another night, perhaps, I’ll barge 

into this poem’s living room and have the time 
to stop and say hello. 

Some poems can show you a whole life 

in a shopping cart. 


What is a Home? 
_ by Lynda Cobden 


A plastic dinner bowl, 
an empty can of chili beans, 
i discarded underwear, 
and an old couch was the sight under the 
San Francisco bridge on the way to the 
freeway leading to suburbia. 
Many homeless people make their home on a 
side of a mound of dirt under freeway bridges 


While enjoying a brisk walk on a lunch break 
_ my glance fell upon black shoulder length hair 
but there was no one under the hair. 


My imagination riveted and my body froze 
in fear and then I lurched forward 
quickly and noticed the hair was a cast off wig. 
A home is a structure of many types. 


ARTISTS Versus Clowns 


by Rhett Stuart 


How dare them bore you, San Francisco, 
become you unbecoming, boring and dull, 

you who were never fashioned 
disgusting, disgusted high rents, 
city they named “city with a heart,’ 
yuppies pushing creators out own 
unaffordable town, driving off 
artists not arting for money (They’d’ve 
gotten corporate jobs like yuppies, 
offer nothing,) creators that 
civilized western bay civilization civil: 
How may they allow it? Who told you we would? 
Who said writers will not ridicule 
yuppies written off, painters not paint over. 
clown pancake, all you government gowned 
not make it up to us for your own sake, _ 
not deprive us that we leave you with something, 
something worth getting up in the morning, 
taking Bart, skipping lunch, 
leave you something coloured angel-like, 
bluebirded, winged bovine sacred!!! No 
question mark, eae 
no quest, high-rented clown, Bie 
my cat looks up and I don’t need to ask if he gets you. 
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.. STREET SPIRIT 


VM AS MAD AS HELL... 
Mister ed rants about society’s inexcusable neglect of mentally 
disabled Pore ‘Where do the > disabled go? ey go to oe 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


On an average day, Los Angeles County Jail houses 1,500 to 1,700 inmates who are severe- 
ly mentally kat te most of them detained on minor charges for being public nuisances. . 


by mister ed 


he memories of the 1960s often bring 
nightmares to my sleep. You remember 
those times. An incompetent movie star 

and even worse economist and politician, Ronald 
Reagan, was governor. When he was president, 


he got the chance to prove his ignorance to all by 
tripling the National Debt, but that was after he 


committed a horrible crime against humanity in ~ 
- California. He came up with the lame-brain idea 


that the mentally disabled would be better served 


) by closing the institutions that had been estab- 


lished for serving the needs of that unfortunate, 
growing populace..-Lrue-enough;:those: state: hess. 


» pitals were justly considered. snake pits, but 


Reagan’s policy meant that disabled people were 
exiled straight, to nowhere. 

He pushed the disabled back into the “home,” 
where they would be helped by the “loving fami- 
ly” that had pushed them into the institutions to 
begin with. Also, there would be offices where 
the disabled could go, voluntarily, for their med- 
ications. Ill-thought-out lies designed to lower 
taxes for the multi-yacht, multi-house crowd 
who were proud to claim Reagan as the poor 
friend who wanted to be included with the rich. 

When Jerry Brown became governor, he did 
nothing to change the direction of the juggernaut 
Reagan had started. I wrote him a letter scolding 
him for not reversing Reagan’s stupidity. 
Surprisingly, I got a call a few ays after sending 
the letter. 

“T would like to speak to Edward. Griffith, ii 
the beautiful bass voice said. ~ 

“T’m Edward Griffith,” I said, forgetting how 
elegant “this is he” sounds. 

“Mr. Griffith, this is Gray Davis, Chief of 
Staff for Governor Brown.” [The same Gray 
Davis now running for governor.] “The 
Governor asked me to call and thank you for 
your well-thought-out letter.” 

I was so thrilled with the call that I didn’t 
realize until later that nothing of substance was 
said, Just a thank-you. Having received the call, I 
was star-struck. Jerry Brown [now running for 
Mayor of Oakland] could do no wrong for 
months. I liked his sleeping on the floor, Linda 
Ronstadt seemed like a pretty good choice for a 
friend, and that old Plymouth he used for trans- 
portation... I liked his style. But now, I can’t for- 
get his record on the mentally disabled. 

But the ball was rolling. The public’s sensibil- 
ities had changed so badly, and irreversibly, that 
California eventually passed Proposition 13. Take 
all the damage caused by all of the earthquakes 


_ that have hit California during recorded history 


and your General Ledger will say that the damage 


caused by Prop 13 is three times the carnage of » 


the earthquakes. Add Reagan and Jarvis together 
and you have one hell of a balance sheet. 

When I moved to Berkeley, I was told that 
30-50% of the people who were homeless were 
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mentally disabled. When I talked to my friends 
on the street and the homeless, I was given the’ 
almost unanimous opinion that the figure should 
be higher than 50%. No room in the inn. Reagan 
closed the institutions for their care. Where do 
the disabled go? They go to jail! : 
According to an article by Fox Butterfield in 
the New York Times (March 5, 1998), there are 


three “illnesses” that are pathologically prime for 


committing crimes: schizophrenia, major depres- 
sion, and manic/depressive. [Ye Gods! I’m 
manic/depressive — what’s to become of me?] 
Gov. Pete Wilson is solving Reagan’s account- 


ing problems by building more prisons. The 


‘mental institutions didn’t have to accept all meni="’ 


tally disabled persons, if they didn’t have the — 
- space. Prisons must accept all criminals. 


“On an average day, Los Angeles County Jail 
houses 1,500 to 1,700 inmates who are severely 
mentally ill, most of them detained on minor 
charges, essentially for being public nuisances... 
The mentally ill at risk of being jailed include 
adults like Helen Rose. Akanni, a woman with 
paranoid schizophrenia, who was mistakenly 
charged with drunken driving and held for a 
week before a psychiatrist saw her... Ms. -Akanni 
became upset when she could not find her 2- 
year-old daughter; the girl had fallen asleep 
under a bed. To calm herself, Ms. Akanni went 
for a drive, but she got in an accident. When she 
gave her name as ‘The Lord God Almighty,’ an 
officer arrested her for drunken driving. A week 
passed before a psychiatrist saw her and she was 
able to explain that she had a 2-year-old at home, 
alone. When Ms. Akanni was released, she was 
arrested again, for abandoning a child. The a 
had survived by eating garbage... 

I was a guest at the Los Angeles County Jail 
many years ago. I had too many counts of dri- 


my sentence was a weekend in LA County Jail. 
Reagan had already done his mess. The guy. in 


the bunk at the foot of my bunk (in a cell... 
designed for six, but packed with ten) was.an... .. 
older man who was withdrawing, cold-turkey,. 


from heroin. He was moaning, tossing and turn- 
ing, vomiting, and defecating almost constantly... 


The little wash basin above the toilet had a 


small spigot for drinking water. I didn’t drink 
any water; the spigot was about two inches 
above the basin that was clogged and full of diar- 


rhea. The man shouldn’t have been in jail; he - 


should have been home being cared for by the 


loving family Reagan insisted was there as a sub- © 


stitute for the institutions. 


We sure know how to pick ‘em in California. 


We'd be better served if we got rid of the movie 
stars in politics and elected accountants! We 
should at least have a screening process that 
requires the IQ of a candidate to be a positive 
number. Hear that Wilson? Don’t fix your 
mouth, fix your brain! 


es had been broken in a drug fight. She suggested that I go to the 


Dominoes « on n Berkeley” S Streets 


by mister ed 


lot of memories came flooding into my psyche. When I landed on 

the Street about a year-and- -a-half ago, I started out at Berkeley 
Ecumenical Chaplaincy for the Homeless (BECH — Sally Hindman). 
Since I was looking for housing, she referred me to Berkeley 
Emergency Food and Housing Project (BEFHP — Fitz). Fitz had me 
make an appointment with Judy Izzo to talk about finding housing. 

When I talked to Judy, I was using a Fresnel lens because my glass- | 


[ee by yesterday to seo liorieiee — Coiers new digs. A 


Suitcase Clinic and ask about getting glasses. At the Suitcase Clinic, an 
| appointment was made for me at the Optometry Clinic at Cal, which 
resulted in a new pair of spectacles — free! 

But while I was at the Suitcase Clinic, I met Patricia and her col- | 
leagues of the Homeless Action Center. They made an appointment for 
me to come in to help me apply for my Social Security Disability. And 
did they ever help! They are lawyers, or wannabe lawyers, and they were 
very thorough. 

I was assigned to be Cory’s client. She contacted friends, doctors, 
| and former coworkers. My file was so largé it needed a semi attached 
to it. I filed the official papers in August and I got my first check in 
November. The settlement was just and swift ‘thanks to Cory, who is | 
now off on a full-time curriculum for a degree. . 

Some people think, “It ain’t what you know, but who you know.” 
The way Berkeley takes care of the Homeless, you only need to. know 
one. Dominoes take over from there on out. 


SAINT FITZ. oF 


fy mister ed — or 
There i is a live Saint walking the streets of Berkely. 


Now, 
" -Fitzi is the name those who. love him call him, 
- which means everybody calls him Fitz. 


- There are a lot of people who are aks 
because of Fitz. 
They’re called Homeless. 


_ mean no canonical disrespect _ ere 
_vis- A-vis bureaucratic violations of Church law, n Re 
Pm, a J ew who isn’t hip, to these newer. sects, a 
see but Fitz is a Saint. 


3 Agas Ps 


I guess you’re supposed to be dead a long time 
and pass the rules of canonization, etc., 
but St. Fitz is alive, 
rules be damned! 


As long as Fitz blesses this Earth with his presence, 
the Homeless will be blessed! 


Stop! A Buddhist Is Here! 


Finding Freedom: Writings From Death Row 
by Jarvis Jay Masters, Padma Publishing 


Book review by mister ed 


“Looking back, I realize that it wasn’t rage that motivated me, though 
I hid behind anger to avoid certain truths about my life.” 

This book was written with great difficulty (using the ink-tube of a 
ball-point pen) by a man and, if we understand karma, a boy, educated 
by the California Penal Institute of Criminology, from which he has 
graduated summa cum laude. He is precious; I am sure you will love 
him, as I do, when you have finished reading what he has to say. (I’m 


: one _ also sure that he has much more to sa 
ving under the influence, three within a year, and. . y:) 


So many aspects of Mr. Masters’ writings are > between the lines that 
“it is difficult for me to abstract, so I have decided to simply conclude 


that F inding F reedom is the story of the transformation of a troubled 


‘child to a Buddhist adult who has a pretty good idea of why he is where 
“she is, Heaven rejoices. 

~ Unresolved fear is the source of anger: anger hides the fear; we 
believe we are less of a person if we display fear. This is the state in 
which we find the young (in his early 20s) Jarvis when he enters San 
Quentin. Tough guy — not to be pushed around, not to be discounted as 
a weak dude. 

As he goes through the metamorphosis described in his words, he 
becomes a gentleman, a mensch, a Buddhist. He prevents violence, he 
dissuades suicide, he saves lives (including some ants). He is now a sage 
in his mid-30s. He should be paid for keeping order on Death Row, but 
Death Row hopes to claim his life in a couple of years as part of an 
enigmatic society, many of whose members claim to hold sacred the 
Commandments of Exodus, in particular, the Sixth: THOU SHALT 
NOT KILL, but then have the chutzpah to say, “Unless your judgment is 
superior to God’s.” 

But I digress. Jarvis Jay Masters is a mind to be heeded. His writings 
are instructive and uplifting. His chapters are short and to the point. I 
couldn’t lay the book dowmuntil I came to the back cover. PM GLAD I 
_MET YOU, MR. MASTERS. 


———— 


by Becky Johnson 


few blocks from the heart of 

county services on Emeline 

Street in Santa Cruz is the 

Button Street neighborhood. A 

modern complex of tiny apartments at 200 
Button Street now exists where in recent 
memory some of the most dilapidated 
housing sections in Santa Cruz stood. Unit 
after unit was condemned and red-tagged. 
Residents seeking affordable rents suf- 


fered living with unlivable conditions or 


reporting the conditions and then being 
evicted when the place got red-tagged and 
the owner refused to.spend the money to 
fix it up. The police treated residents dif- 
ferently, less respectfully, than they did 
the residents of wealthier neighborhoods. 


Redevelopment money changed the 


look but not the feel of 200 Button Street. 
With thousands of dollars of city money, 
the new property owners were able to 
refurbish the grossly substandard housing, 
put in densely packed, modern housing 
units, and not spend a dime of their own 
money. Of course rents went up. But 
management and, apparently, police atti- 
tudes have stayed the same. 

Recently, a resident of the neighbor- 
hood, Bryan Andrus, had a bad day. He’d 
gone surfing to work out some tension, 
but had wound up locking-his keys in his 
car. Then, in a moment of frustration, he’d 
punched his hand through the window to 
get his keys. Not only did he break the 
window, he cut his hand in the process. 

When he got home to his Button Street 
apartment where he lived with his wife, 
Lorie, and their one-year-old daughter, he 
drove his car up on the curb. He got out of 
his car, shouting and yelling, and went 


into his house. As he went inside, he got 


some blood on the edge of the front door. — 
His wife went out and parked the car 
correctly on the street. She went into the 
house, calmed Bryan down, and took him 
upstairs to put hydrogen peroxide on his 
cut hand. Two neighbors called the police, 
one using the business line to place the 
call, not considering it to be a clear emer- 
gency. “A police car has been dis- 
patched,” the operator assured the caller. 


POLICE APPROACH SCENE ‘PUMPED UP’ 


One witness in the crowded, residential 
neighborhood of Santa Cruz, said, “I saw 
the first officer get out of his car, put on 
his gloves, and get out his baton. He was 
unbelievably pumped up.” She became 
very anxious about getting her eight-year- 
old son home because of how the police 
were acting. In police procedures for 
answering a suspected domestic violence 
call, one would expect the police to be 
agents for mediation, and to act to defuse 
a potentially violent situation. 

Police were observed by witnesses 
searching the front of the house for a hid- 
den key, and looking through a bag of 
clothes on the patio. No shouting was heard) 
at this time. Lorie Andrus later said she did 
not hear the police knock on the door. 

When she saw uniformed police offi- 
cers outside her front window, she went 
over and Officer Guerrasio talked to Lorie 
through the front window. She told him 
she was unharmed, not in danger, and he 
could see that she had no apparent 
injuries. He did not request to speak to her 
hus»and. She was in 4 different room 
fror s the alleged abuser and on a different 
floor. Why, at that point, was it still nec- 
essary to enter the building by force? 


POLICE ASSAULT ALLEGED VICTIM 


The blood had been observed on the 
door frame, perhaps sufficient cause for 
unauthorized entry into the home, but no 
domestic. violence ‘protocol could justify 
Officer Guerrasio’s actions once he 
gained entry into the house. According to 


Lorie Andrus, Guerrasio forced the door 


‘No abuse should go undocumented.” 


open, grabbed her wrists, pushed her arms 
up behind her head, forcing her to step 
back into her living room in a way that 
was painful to her, causing her to scream. 
Her husband Bryan came to the top of 
the stairs and witnessed his wife being 
assaulted by a police officer. To what 


degree did the attack on Bryan Andrus’. 


wife precipitate his response to defend his 
wife, child, and home? 

The April 2, 1998, press release from 
the Santa Cruz Police Department claims 
that Guerrasio was met at the door by 
Bryan Andrus swinging a baseball bat. 

Descriptions of events given by Lt. Joe 
Haebe to the Sahta Cruz Sentinel describe 


a rootin’ tootin’ free for all in which 


Bryan swung a baseball bat at Guerrasio’s 
head inside the apartment, then hit Officer 
Zemaneck in the chest outside the apart- 
ment causing him to fall on the ground. 


_ The police report said that Andrus then 


charged the other two officers, causing 
three of the officers to open fire, with 
Zemaneck firing from the ground. 

Lorie Andrus witnessed no such event 
inside the apartment, and said it was 
impossible because the living room was 
too small for her husband to have swung a 
bat without hitting something else. Even 
harder to explain is that three children, in 
close proximity to the shooting, and other 
eyewitnesses, did not report seeing Bryan 
swing the bat and hit any officer. 

Eight year old RJ, an eyewitness, said: 
“I saw Bryan swing the bat in the air. 


Then he held the bat like he was waiting 


for a pitch when they shot him.” 

None of the witnesses interviewed by 
Santa Cruzans for Full Disclosure saw an 
officer knocked to the ground or lying on 


the ground. Witnesses were unanimous in . 


saying that all four officers were standing 
while shots were fired, and were standing 
at least 10 to 15 feet away from Andrus. 
Witnesses also claimed that the officers 
did not limp, rub an injured body part, or 
seem injured in any way immediately 
after the shooting as would be expected in 
a Situation that later required hospital 
treatment, and weeks of sick leave. 
OFFICERS FIRE 10 SHOTS 

Although witnesses report that Bryan 

Andrus fell when the first shot hit him, 
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Art by Bernard Sampson for AFSC ILEMP program 


police officers continued to fire bullets 


into Bryan, hitting him four or more 


times. Since he was only said to have a 
bat, why were so many shots necessary? 
Two shots entered the Andrus apartment, 
ricocheting off the ceiling and wall in the 


- living room in which Lorie Andrus was © 


standing and near where their one-year- 
old baby lay sleeping. Ironically, the 
police, despite their professed mission to 
protect Lorie and her daughter, ended up 
posing a far greater danger to her and her 


. child than her husband ever did. 


EMERGENCY MEDICAL CARE WITHHELD 
After Bryan was shot, he lay face down 
on the ground turning ashen with his face 
in the mud. Police did not help Bryan in 
any way, and prevented neighbors from 


- administering medical aid: At one point, 


Bryan was stripped naked on the sidewalk, 
bleeding from four bullet wounds, in front 
of his wife and neighbors. Though he was 


~ unconscious, he was handcuffed before 


being put in the ambulance. 

Proper medical care for a person who 
has just been wounded by gunfire would 
be as follows: Emergency personnel 
would make sure the victim has a good 
airway, lying on his back, with head tilted 
slightly back. Vital signs of pulse and res- 
piration would be monitored. If either 


_ stopped, CPR would be initiated. Pressure 
would be applied to wounds with a clean 


cloth, to slow down hemorrhage. And the 
victim would be kept warm until ambu- 
lance personnel arrive. These.four officers 
did none of the above. 


HOME RE-ENTERED WITHOUT WARRANT 


After Bryan Andrus had been taken by 
ambulance to Dominican Hospital, Lorie 
re-entered her apartment and locked the 


door. Police obtained a key from the man- 


ager and re-opened the apartment without 
a warrant, and without Lorie Andrus per- 
mission. She and her child were taken 
against their will in a police car to the sta- 
tion, where they were left in a room for 
three and a half hours without food, and 
then Lorie was questioned late into the 
night without an attorney present. 

Lt. Joe Hennard lied to Lorie, telling 
her that Bryan would be booked ‘into 


county jail that night. He actually was 


being:airlifted to San Jose Medical Center 


for emergency surgery. Police proceeded 
to search the entire Andrus residence on a 
fruitless fishing expedition. 


~ ANDRUS FAMILY EVICTED 


Then, 48 hours after the shooting, as . 


Bryan remained in critical condition, hand- 
cuffed to a hospital bed, Dorothy Smith, the 
manager of 200 Button St. Apartments 
issued a notice to vacate to the family. “I 
think you should move,” was her comment. 
Although Bryan has plead “Not Guilty,” his 
family has already been punished. 
Although four police reports were writ- 
ten, presumably before the end of their 
shift, Bryan’s defense was not provided 
those reports until four hearings into the 
case, and several days after Judge Atack 
had ordered the reports to be turned over. 
Also, the audiotaped testimony given to 
the DA investigators the night of the 
shooting have not been given to the 
defense. As of April 23, a few police 
reports had still not been turned over to 
Attorney John Thornton, who is defend- 
ing Bryan Andrus. 
Linda Andrus learned her son had been 
shot when she read it in the Santa Cruz 
Sentinel the next morning. Sgt. Steve 


Clark had failed to inform her of the 


shooting of her son. Both Linda and Lorie 
were stonewalled about the medical treat- 
ment of Bryan. They were not even told 
which hospital he was in. When Lorie 
went to see her husband, a deputy cruelly 
drew the curtain so she could not look 
through the glass to see her husband. 
However, hospital bills arrived very 
shortly billing the Andrus family for the 
costs of his surgery and hospital expenses. 


No doctors consulted with Lorie or Linda 


regarding Bryan’s condition or treatment. 
Once in Santa Cruz County Jail, conditions 
were disturbingly unsanitary. Bryan did not 
receive needed medical care, and was only 
allowed to bathe once in 10 days. 


NEIGHBORHOOD OUTRAGED 


_ Neighbors on Button Street expressed — 


anger and fear over the police shooting 
which endangered children playing near- 
by, residents, and neighbors. Since the 
shooting, children have reported having 
trouble sleeping, and have expressed new 
fears at being left alone. Parents were ter- 
rified that day as multiple gunshots were 
fired, putting all persons at unnecessary 


‘risk. One family reports that their 13-year- 


old daughter will not sleep in her own bed 
since the shooting, but has laid a mat 
down beside her parents’ bed on the floor 
and will sleep nowhere else. “It is ruining 
our life, and our marriage,” the woman 
said to members of the Citizens Police 
Review Board regarding the shooting. 
With the exception of Zemaneck, who 


_is reportedly still recovering from the “bat 


attack,” and following, a quick exoneration 
by the DA and the SCPD, all officers are 
back on their rounds carrying guns, and 
with no reason to think twice about shoot- 
ing the next citizen. No officer involved in 
shooting a citizen in Santa Cruz has been 
disciplined-in the iast decade. 

Bryan Andrus, charged with four 
counts of felony assault on a police offi- 
cer, was released on $100,000 bail. Bryan 
and his family have been evicted from 
200 Button Street. He’s recovering from 
four bullet wounds. He’s facing four 
counts of felony assault on a police offi- 
cer, his mother’s house has a lien on it, 
he’s been demonized in the press, is fac- 
ing huge hospital bills and legal fees. 

The reason for the original call, sus- 
pected domestic violence, was found to be 
in error. There was no domestic violence 
incident that day or any other day. All 
Bryan did was shout too much. How 
many men have shouted. sworn, or raised 


See Santa Cruz Shooting page /3 
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STREET SPIRIT 


Art by Susan Mae uey 


Reflections from the Dumpster 


by, Shirley Grant 
Marin, big homes, green hills, 
affluence — the chic lifestyles. 
The espresso and bookstores; 
the good life if you can afford it. 
Some, many can’t make it. — 
“J was one of them. | Woe 
Came North to find a peaceful place 
away from the cotifusion, “| 
drive-by shootings, 5 
and the poison air of Los Angeles. 
Ended up in the Family Shelter 
in San Rafael 
with my daughter, 13 years old. 
Poor and Homeless.. 
Got an apartment, 
the rent went up. 
Stayed in the Berkeley shelter, : 
came back to San Rafael. : 
The rent went up once again. 
Homeless again and this time 
Addicted to crack cocaine. 
Stayin’ in the Dumpster 
with people who moved over 
to give me space. 


Ate at ‘Vinny’s’ — the Free Kitchen, 
got clean clothes at the Free Store. 
Slept in the back of a truck, 

Couldn’t find a spot some, most nights. 
The shelter was full of those 

just as needy as me. 

Stayed on couches under the Hey, 
in the park. 


© Sat up:alb night‘in the dope sop 
- Went to the shelter where I could 


take a shower, clean up, and eat. 
My son rescued me. 

I had a broken leg, 

weighed 95 pounds, 

sick of soul and body, 

broke and raggedy, 

and addicted to crack. 

Didn’t care if I even lived. 
My son rescued me. 

Brought me to Redding. 
Now I live in a Senior Hotel. 
I have a room and a bathroom 
and a microwave 

and I’m free of crack cocaine. 
And grateful. 


Taylor’s Campaign, a 75-minute docu- 
mentary film by Richard Cohen, is a 
Grapes of Wrath for today, an unforget- 
table world of hardworking people living in 
cardboard lean-tos who survive by finding 
joy and safety together. 

Angered by a series of laws that Violate 
the rights and threaten the freedom of peo- 
ple living on the street, homeless candidate 
Ron Taylor runs for Santa Monica City 
Council in a quixotic campaign for toler- 
ance and compassion. Taylor, a former 
truck driver, was disabled in an accident 
and lived for 10 months in the doorway of 


‘an abandoned building. 


Narrated by Martin Sheen, Taylor’ S 
Campaign goes beyond the city council 
race and steps into the dramatic world of 
his COLE EGE SUED OHS, An encamp- 


~ and disabled persons try to ee out a ane 


by recycling and scavenging from dump- 
sters, but face constant persecution by 
police and unsympathetic merchants. 

The most chilling scenes are interviews 
with affluent yuppies and tourists who 
despise the poor and argue that the unem- 
ployed and disabled should be eliminated 
from society. In one scene, volunteers serve 
free meals to hungry people in public 
parks, while across town a city councilman 
urges the passage of a law prohibiting the 
charitable giving of food in the parks. 

Ron Taylor said of the film: “You will 
meet people at the very bottom of the eco- 
nomic ladder and share in their laughter 


Taylor’s Campaign 


Film portrays a stirring, uphill fight for justice 


Ron Taylor at the homeless encampment in Taylor’s Campaign. 
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and tears as they face adversity. You may 
be amazed at the friendships formed on the 
streets by people who have lost almost 
everything they owned yet are still willing 
to help a stranger and share what little they 
have with others.” 

Taylor’s Campaign was directed and 
edited by Richard Cohen, whose documen- 
tary film, Hurry Tomorrow, was a very 
powerful indictment of the mistreatment of 
psychiatric patients in a California State 
Hospital. Taylor’s Campaign was produced 
by Cohen and Amy Ziering Kofman, with 
videography by Gil Kofman and Baird 
Bryant. It won the Special Jury Award at 
the Big Muddy Film Festival in 
Carbondale, Illinois. 

Los Angeles Times reporter Kevin 
Thomas wrote: “Taylor’s Campaign cuts 
sight to the heart of the Plight of the home-. 


~ less. The widening gap in America between 


the haves and have-nots could not be more 


dramatically demonstrated than in affluent, 
beautiful Santa Monica.” 


See TAYLOR’S CAMPAIGN 


May 13, 8 p.m. 
Yerba Buena Center for the Arts 
701 Mission Street, San Francisco 


Sponsored by Film Arts Foundation 
For advance tickets: (415)978-ARTS 
$7/$6 FAF members 


For more information, contact: Richard 
Cohen (310) 395-3549/ rbc23 @juno.com 


Justice News 


from page nine 


SANTA Monica STRUGGLES 


Jennafer Waggoner, the editor of 
Making Change, and activist David Busch 
won a partial victory in mid-April in a 
lawyerless defense against trespass 
charges levied by vindictive Santa Monica 
authorities. After five court appearances 
and 200 hours of legal defense time, 
Waggoner and Busch abandoned their 
planned necessity defense and jury trials, 
accepting probation and 50 hours of com- 
munity service. The two had occupied the 
abandoned Flamingo Motel last fall with 
100 other homeless people for more than 
a week as cold, wet weather menaced 
thousands of street people while the City 
of Santa Monica kept its shelters closed. 

The protesters enraged city authorities 
and engaged the media by locking them- 
selves into a metal claw device of the sort 
used by environmental activists [see 
Street Spirit, February, 1998]. 

In apparent retaliation for her resis- 
tance, Waggoner has been evicted from 
the Social Services Commission — elimi- 
nating the only homeless person on that 


board. She reports that less than 10% of 
Santa Monica’s homeless have shelter in 
May. Those who sleep in their vehicles 


not only face $38 tickets but regularly 


have their cars towed and confiscated. 

The “no sitting on public railings and 
sidewalks”. ordinance passed last year to 
prettify the promenade [Street Spirit, July, 
1997] is regularly used to Sweep away 
young people. Promenade performers are 
required to get $130 permits and must 
move every 30 minutes. Street newspaper 
vendors are required to carry a police doc- 


‘ument that binds them to giving away 


their paper to anyone who asks — a direct 
attack on the vendors of her Making 
Change. Waggoner expects to file a report 
on human rights violations to the Human 
Rights Commission of the Unitéd Nations 
this summer at the UN Non- 
Governmental Organization Conference. 
Waggoner and her paper are also strug- 
gling with the $300,000 megapaper The 
Big Issue, newly arrived from England, 
which published its first U.S. edition on 
April 2. Waggoner reports that NASNA, 
the North American Street Newspaper 
Association, has declined to back up its 
January 8th resolution opposing The Big 


Issue’s arrival in Los Angeles. In the 


absence of NASNA support, Waggoner © 


and her vendors. ratified a deal with The 
Big Issue, which the London-based paper 
has largely refused to honor. 

Waggoner says TBI is violating its 
own charter by moving into the territory 
of another street paper, has not come 
through on technical and publicity support 
as promised, and has missed every weekly 
negotiating meeting in April. TBI founder 
John Bird, Waggoner says, is using Los 


Angeles as a bridgehead to move on the © 


U.S. market in an action that menaces all 
small local homeless newspapers. 

She has vowed to initiate a protest of 
The Body Shop, a large multinational cor- 
poration backing The Big Issue, if Bird 
does not make good on his. promises by 


mid-May. Contact Waggoner at 310/289- 


7446 to support her. 
STATEWIDE RESOURCES 

Available for homeless and activist use 
statewide is the California Homeless Civil 
Rights Action Network and Internet page: 
http://www.cruzio.com/~chhc/hcr.html 
Under-used in the last year, this page is 
accessible through many libraries with 
Internet access. Readers can update the 


activist community worldwide about what 
is going on in their own communities 
regarding positive and negative develop- 
ments on the street. Log on and tell us 
what’s happening in your community. 


Santa Cruz Shooting 


from page 12 


their voices at some point in their rela- 
tionship? 

Now Button Street fathers and moth- 
ers are left to try to answer their chil- 
dren’s questions when they ask, as one 
child did, “Mommy, why did the police 
shoot that man?” 

The neighbor who called the police 
claims she will not call the police again 
if she hears her neighbors arguing. “Not 
after what the police did in this case” 
she says. Yet the Andrus family is 
grateful that their son, husband, and 
father is not dead, for he could easily 
have died that day. He has plead “Not | 
Guilty” and faces trial later this year. 


For information call: Santa Cruzans 
for Full Disclosure at (408) 423-4833. 


THE COST OF THE BOMB 


Good Friday Protest at Livermore Laboratory 


from page one 


you will not be heard. For your hands are 


stained with blood, your fingers with | 


guilt; your lips speak falsehood, and your 


_ tongue utters deceit.” 


Chaplain Beville reminded us: “Every 


day violence and conflict still produce 
victims. Weapons of mass destruction are 


still produced i in great quantities. Nuclear 


refuse to let them go.. 
“decade after fhe Cold War, the world’s 
_, governments are spending $800 billion to 
: support military forces. 


“big military. spenders, they are also 
responsible’ ‘for 90% of the annual arms. 
-trade. Developing countries sei was 


’ 


_ Weapons are. still possessed. by the most 


powerful nations in the world and they 


“Not only. are the developed. countries 


spend $200 billion’ on armed forces.. 


[resulting in} less funds to invest in 


health, education; and economic develop- 


ment and other urgént social needs. Some 
people ‘are so poor they cannot meet their: 


basic needs of food and shelter. Sixty per- 


cent of humanity live on less than two : 
‘dollars -a‘day.” o 
“The service concluded ith a walk : 


"passing through the “stations of truth” — 


seven stations derived from the traditional 


Catholic Stations of the Cross. These sta 


tions took place at intervals along the 


half-mile walk with the Lawrence 
Livermore National Lab on one side and 
its comrade-in-arms, the privately owned 


‘Sandia Laboratory, on the other. 


At each station the old story was told, 
in its ancient and contemporary forms — 


_ the story of empire and domination and 


the oppression of the poor in every coun- 
try. The stations focused on: 

+ The truth of the ongoing research 
and development of nuclear weapons. 

* The treaties the United States vio- 


lates by continuing and eapending, the. 


nuclear arms race. 

¢ The environmental destruction result. 
ing from nuclear proliferation; frequently 
of the sacred lands of Native peoples. 

The extremely high cost of the nuclear 
arms race, paid for by cutting vital social 
services needed by poor people, often chil- 
dren, women, and people of color. 

¢ The United States’ first use of the 
nuclear bomb against civilians in 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

+ The use of the threat of nuclear 
weapons to maintain the U.S. economic 
empire around the world. 

* And, locally, the poisoning of the 
children of Livermore, particularly the con- 
tamination of parks and the rise of rates of 
malignant melanoma among children to 
6.4 times that of the surrounding area. 


_, risking arrest crossed the street in 
_dirt from the wagon. They asked the 


_, they were making at Big Trees Park. 
. even now, a 


.Lab’s entrance and knelt down to 
. block the gate. Last to cross the road 


viideagent bottle: containing actual ,tri- 


“Daughters of Jerusalem, do not 


_ “Daughters of Jerusalem, 
do not weep for me but 
- weep for yourselves and 
for your children.” 


WHILE DEFENSE SPEND- 
ING INCREASES, EXTREME 


CUTS ARE MADE IN 


- PROGRAMS THAT BENEFIT 


LOW-INCOME FAMILIES. 


Art by Frances Jetter 


The procession to the gates of the - 
Lab was led by a figure in a radia- 
tion protection suit, pulling a little 
red wagon containing dirt represent- 
ing the tritium-contaminated soil of 
Big Trees Park in Livermore. After 
everyone arrived at the gate; those 


groups of six, carrying handfuls of }@ 
Lab personnel to clean up the mess 


Getting no response, they careful- 
ly laid the small piles of dirt at the 


was the suited figure who carried a. 


tium-contaminated dirt taken from 
the park. This bottle was placed care- © 
fully:on the mound of dirt. 

Of particular interest to people 
working on issues of homelessness | 
and poverty was the station The 
Weeping of the Mothers, where the 
people read: 

“Among the multitude following 
him were women who were beating 
their breasts and wailing for him. 
But Jesus turned to them and said, 


weep for me but weep for your- 
selves and for your children.’ ” 


OF THE 
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UNWILLING SERVANTS 


EMPIRE 


“The Soldiers Compelled A gine 


- URANIUM MINING, NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTING, 
NUCLEAR WASTE DISPOSAL — ALL DAMAGE THE EARTH, 
FREQUENTLY THE SACRED LANDS OF NATIVE PEOPLES. 


HE Weerpinc of Morse 


Lydia Gans photo 


Nuclear Free Zone 
by Will Walker 


With their father, 
two young girls 
skip to their car 

by the sign 

that tells the street: 
this is a i 
Nuclear Free Zone. 


I want at least 
the assurance 
of a hyphen 
-in that. sign, 
somy:? 7!e5 0 L 
inner grammarian 
-ean take a nap 
in my parked car 
’ in peace, 
‘ nuclear-free, 
‘not toss and turn” 
inafree zone >: 
for all things 
‘nuclear. 


I want for these children 
atleast the care 
that keeps the hyphen 
active in thought, 

a world in which 

we try atleast _ 

to spell out 

what we want, 

to post our prayers, 
with fatherly care, _ 


Sister Stella Goodpasture (left) and Joan Macintyre of _ as if we held 


At the vigil at this station, pro- Mustardseed affinity group at the Good Friday protest — the childlike, 


testers somberly reflected on the at Livermore Lab. Their sign, The Weeping of the 
tragedy that the arms race has Mothers, is a warning that militaristic empires rain 
- brought to today’s women and chil-_ down death and poverty on women and children. 


dren: “Last year the increase in 

defense spending totaled nearly $33 bil- 
lion more than the President’s request 
over seven years. The entire nuclear 
weapons budget is $40 billion over the 
next 10 years and the National Ignition 


Facility alone is projected to cost $4.7 bil- 
lion to build and maintain. Actual costs 


will most likely be much higher. 


“The primary beneficiaries in terms of | 


employment and job security will be well- 


educated, upper-middle-class white men. 


Yet in the effort to balance the federal 
budget, extreme and disproportionate cuts 
were made in programs that benefit low- 
income families. Today, as two thousand 
years ago, mothers, children and people of 
color suffer the most from wars, both hot 
and cold, brought on by the perpetuation 
of empire.” 

Inextricably related to the issue of 
poverty at home is the maintenance of the 
system of economic empire abroad. In 
addition to spreading “low intensity con- 
flict” in which people die, the U.S. 
empire, like all empires, lowers the stan- 
dard of living and depresses wages around 
the world. By no accident, runaway shops 


take away good jobs at-home and create 


bad jobs elsewhere. 


The use of nuclear weapons in main- 
taining empire was remembered in the sta- 


tion The Suffering Are Stripped of What 
. They Have, where the people read: 


~ “When the soldiers had crucified Jesus 
they took his clothesand divided them 
into four parts. They. also took his tunic, 


. which was seamless. So they said, ‘Let us 


not tear it, but cast lots for it to see: who 
will get it.’ 

“Nuclear weapons play a key role in 
the military machinery maintaining U.S. 
worldwide dominance. Of its many pur- 
poses, the first use of nuclear weapons 
against Japan in 1945 served as a tangible 
threat against our then-ally, the Soviet 


- Union. Since 1945, the United States has 


threatened to use nuclear weapons against 
the USSR, China, Vietnam and Iraq, 
among others. The threat of nuclear attack 
backs our military presence, direct or by 
proxy, on every continent, supporting eco- 
nomic domination which strips the 
resources of the world’s poorest people 
and gives it to the wealthiest. 


skipping faith Ke 
that some bright day 
they’d light the sky. . 


“Today, as two thousand years‘ago, the 
weapons of the powerful build the 
empires which strip the oe of the little 
they have.” 

At the community gathering which fol- 


_ lowed the action at the Lab gates, Dorothy 


Granada, who serves as a nurse in 
Mulukuku, Nicaragua, said, “I have chil- 


_dren dying in my arms every week 


because of the result of decisions made to 
support big capitalism.” . 

Pat St. Onge, director of the Berkeley 
Emergency Food & Housing Project told 
us, “We are more connected than we 
think... We are even connected with Pete 
Wilson and we must help him see he is 
connected with us and must get connected 
with the 10% of the people who are poor.” 

On Good Friday we go to Livermore. 
But the forces of Livermore are every- 
where, and we must oppose them and 
change them everywhere. 

“These people are killing my people. I 
have to go.” 

Carolyn Scarr is a board member of the 


Ecumenical Peace Institute and helped to 
organize the Good Friday protest. 
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[Homeless Musicians Record ‘Soul Carpentry’ 


by Chaplain Chris Highland 


alented musicians, poets and 
artists from the homeless commu- 
nity of San Rafael have come 
together to record a remarkable new 
album of original music and poems. 
Produced by the nonprofit Marin 
Interfaith Homeless Chaplaincy, this 


‘| unique project celebrates the good spirit 


and creativity of unsheltered people, 
proving that homeless people are far 
from helpless. Each artist has a first- 
hand experience with homelessness, and 
discovered strength and hope in compos- 
ing and performing. 

Songs on the recording, entitled “Soul 
“Carpentry,” include: 

“Faces in the Dark,” a provocative 
rock ballad in a Cat Stevens’ style, 
telling the naked truth about homeless- 
ness in America; “Walk with Me,” a per- 
sonal message of faith; “No Home of My 
Own,” dedicated to homeless veterans; 
“Power of Goodness,” a sweet expres- 
sion of hope and love; “Peace Time is 
Now,” inspired by the Dalai Lama; 
“Soul Carpentry,” a Dylanesque gritty 


| ditty; “Pull the Stars Over Us,” a moving 


prayer of living outdoors; “Walk in the 
Light,” an inspirational, rhythmic con- 
temporary hymn; “Good Journey,” an 
energetic piece dedicated to all people 
who have died on the streets; and “Child 


of the Mountain,” a melodic love-song 


for the spiritual path. 

Poems include two by Charlene 
Bronstein, a popular poet of the street, 
entitled “Fellow Traveler” and “Nicasio 
Hills.” 

Professional recording ad mastering 
was donated by Star Time studio in 
Fairfax, California, owned and operated 
by Loren Lawner, who has years of 
experience in the music industry. 

Proceeds from this tape benefit the 
outreach of the Marin Interfaith 
Homeless Chaplaincy, which has given 


personal help to each artist during their 


homelessness. With an office in San 
Rafael, the MIHC’s board of directors 
represents Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, 
Buddhist and Homeless communities. 
MIHC provides spiritual support through 
weekly groups, classes and counseling. 

MIHC employs a fulltime chaplain 
and two chaplain assistants from the 
homeless community. The chaplaincy 
also gives out bus tickets, food coupons 
and clothing, and provides access to a 
phone, computer and fax. 

We are taking inquiries regarding pur- 
chase orders for the album, and looking 
for opportunities to give interviews and 
performances to publicize ant benefit 
this project. To schedule a representative 
or performer or for more information 
regarding “Soul Carpentry,” please call’ 
the Homeless Chaplaincy office at (415) 
459-6452. 


Oakland Mayoral Debate 


from page nine. . 


and homelessness, and demonstrated the 
most involvement in current affordable 
housing and homeless efforts. However, 
she walked out of the forum early in 
response to what she felt were unfair 
attacks from the other candidates on 
issues such as the Oakland Raiders deal. 

Bassette articulated a strong position in 
support of housing for very-low-income 
Oakland residents. Bassette blasted City 
housing policies which he felt were being 
used to gentrify Oakland, including plans 
to demolish the ACORN apartments and 
replace them with homeownership hous- 
ing which will cost prospective buyers 
over $100,000. Bassette stated his goal of 
disbursing affordable housing in residen- 
tial neighborhoods throughout Oakland, 
and proposed an income tax on Oakland 
workers, many of whom do not live in the 
city, to pay for affordable housing. 


A glance at the campaign literature of 
the mayoral candidates indicates that the 
major issues they are focusing on are edu- 
cation and public safety, with employ- 
ment running a close second. Affordable 


housing and homelessness are ately, men- | 


tpg 


tioned, if at all. 

Housing advocates will need to keep a 
close eye on this election and on the 
Oakland City Council to assure that these 
critical issues are not forgotten. The can- 
didates forum was an excellent start, with 
major candidates Brown and King mak- 
ing strong comments in support of 
beefed-up affordable rental housing pro- 
duction and a countywide bond measure 
to provide critically needed funds for 
affordable housing. 

Time will tell how the new mayor will 
respond once he or she is in office, and 
affordable housing will be only one of a 
multitude of issues to be addressed. 
Clearly, for affordable housing and home- 


_ less advocates, our work has just begun. 


NIMBY Laws in Eugene 
from page four 


police budget, it’s more likely to be a sin- 
gle cruiser with one cop having a quiet 
conversation with the vehicle dweller, and 
during normal daytime hours, as opposed 
to those dramatic midnight raids that 
require overtime pay. 

Regardless of the methods of enforce- 
ment, and despite slight amendments that 
supposedly “relax” its severity, the camp- 
ing ban remains stubbornly in place. The 
NIMBYs are determined never to give it 
up — which means that people like me 
continue to live in suspenseful limbo, our 
futures uncertain from one day to the next. 

We are still (if you’ll pardon the use of 
a few clichés) constantly looking over our 
shoulders, waiting for the other shoe to 
drop, and sleeping with one eye open. 

As long as I’m living this way, I am 
forced to think about the camping ban and 
its effects on our lives every single day. In 
the course of my ruminations, certain 
questions keep coming up that still have 
been answered only partially. 

What can be the purpose of laws that 
are designed to regulate people’s lifestyles 
rather than actual criminal behavior? And 
why was Eugene’s anti-camping ordi- 
nance passed as early as 1971? The num- 
bers of involuntary homeless people 
weren’t exactly burgeoning back then as 
they are now. But there was no doubt a 
thriving hippie culture of people who had 
chosen the alternative lifestyle of shelter- 
ing themselves in their own way, rather 
than making rent payments to a landlord 
or mortgage payments to a bank. 

Newcomers to Oregon during that 
decade, who saw no harm in sleeping in 
their own vehicles at night, were quite 
shocked when cops came tapping on their 
windows and informed them that they 
were breaking the law. 


But this law, which was originally 


enacted to criminalize an alternative 


lifestyle, is now being used increasingly 
to punish people who have no choice but 
to sleep outside. And whenever these 
camping cases are brought before a judge, 
no distinction is made between the differ- 


‘ent reasons a person might camp. There is 


no recognition of the fact that increasing 
numbers of people are forced to camp 
because of poverty. And if this fact is 
acknowledged at all, it is still assumed 
that the person’s impoverished condition 
is his or her own fault, and that to charge 


them a fine is just the kick in the butt they 


need. to get their lives back in order. 

This is a convenient justification for 
collecting fines from the indigent to feed 
into the City’s coffers, so that the “haves” 
can continue running Eugene in the way 
that suits them. It’s easy for a judge or a 
prosecutor to say, “Well, I have a job, so 
everybody else can get one too!” They 
don’t have to feel the desperation of 
someone in less fortunate circumstances 
than their own — and of course they have 
a stake in not doing so, being of the 
“haves” themselves. 

Judges, who after all have degrees in 
law and are therefore quite skilled in 
using fancy language to muddle the 
issues, have all these clever ways of 
“explaining” why the camping laws don’t 
really discriminate against the poor. To 
counter their self-serving logic, we need 
more activist lawyers who have the 
courage not to shrink from the truth, and 
who are willing to take pro bono cases of 
homeless indigents to make their point. 


It is because of one such lawyer that I — 


am off the hook myself — at least for 
now. My camping citation was thrown out 
of court on February 23, thanks to his 
excellent work. So finally my name isn’t 
currently on a court docket. But it could 
be again tomorrow, as my camper remains 
illegally parked on the street, and my life 
therefore remains in limbo. 


Legal Places to Sleep 


from page four 


tee’s recommendation. 

Councilmember Pat Farr, chairman of 
the Committee on Homelessness and 
Youth, expressed concerns about the 
impact of several events that have drawn 
large numbers of campers to Eugene. The 
Oregon Country Fair and the Resist and 
Exist movement have both attracted large 
numbers of out-of-town visitors and 
proven problematic to city administrators. 

The new legal places to sleep ordi- 
nance contains three components: one 
applies to camping in backyards of resi- 


dential areas; another applies to vehicular 
camping on church parking lots; and the 
third allows vehicularly housed persons to 
sleep overnight in industrially zoned 
areas. About 60 persons benefit from the 
church parking lot program; an estimated 
100 persons benefit from the relaxation of 
camping prohibitions in residential areas; 
and an estimated 105 persons benefit from 
the legalization of overnight sleeping in 
industrial areas. 


Tom Musselwhite is the editor of ‘olkos, 
Eugene’s Journal of, for and about the 
Homeless. Contact: PO Box 3789, Eugene, OR 
97403, phone: 541/687-2438 


Journey of a Homeless Veteran 


from page seven 


no stranger to rules. It was settled. I was 
assigned the westward-facing room, and 
was soon out looking for work. After two 
days in my new home, my car broke 
down. That’s the way the ball bounces. 

It was only a few miles to the nearest 
town, so I hitchhiked to go job-hunting. 
One morning I was picked up by a 
plumber who in the course of our conver- 
sation admitted that he needed a hand 
from time to time. I volunteered, and got 
the job. A couple of years later (after I 
was long gone) the plumber would die by 
his own hand. Life is tough. 

After a couple of months, I quit work- 
ing for the manic-depressive plumber and 
began working for a water-softener com- 
pany. It was a nice job, working for nice 
people, and it lasted for a couple of years. 
However, my beautiful home, my sweet 
room in Sebastopol, did not last. I fell in 


love with, and had a secret affair with, the 


homeowner’s wife. Shortly after we were 
caught in the afterglow of a smooching 
session, I was issued my eviction notice 


and asked to leave. That’s the way life 
goes sometimes. I still had my job — I 
packed up and left. 

I left Sebastopol and went “camping.” 
My favorite spot-was near the Russian 
River, with the gentle sound of the water 
whispering past the grassy shores on its 
way to the Pacific Ocean. With the excep- 
tion of finding places to shower, use the 
bathroom, or build a small cook-fire, life 
in the boonies wasn’t too bad. 

Homelessness was not new to me. I 
had been homeless off and on since I was 
14 years old, and although I’ve had some 
scary times and rough times, I was usually 
able to find some kind of work (usually 
menial labor), and I managed to keep 
myself clean and “presentable,” as one 
person called me. I lived in Rio Nido, 
Sebastopol, Santa Rosa, or wherever else 
looked safe and inviting. Anywhere I 
parked became my “home” for awhile, 
then I would move on. 

I’ve been on the move for quite awhile, 
and the cost of housing has always been 
my primary obstacle to keeping a roof 
over my head. Even now, I hate the idea 


that folks have to pay so much for just a 
room, no matter where you go. I can 
remember when $300 would rent an apart- 
ment, and still leave change for a cheap 
date and a carton of Marlboros. Those 
days are history — literally. 

As a single man (and an ex-infantry- 
man, at that), being homeless has been 
just another long bivouac in the boonies 
for me. But when I see the families, the 
children, the aged, and the shell-shocked 
veterans scrounging for a place to stay 
and food to eat, I curse America under my 
breath, appalled at what my beloved coun- 
try has become since I was a child. 

When they are not screwing interns, 
our politicians have been grinning with 
the news that our economy is just okie- 
dokie, thank you very much. Meanwhile, 
my local newspaper (Daily News, March, 
1998) informs me that the United Way 
released a report stating that over 1,400 
folks are wandering around homeless in 
the Antelope Valley alone. Hmm. That’s a 
lot of hungry mouths for an area this 
small. Did the politicians lie? No, they 
wouldn’t lie, would they? 

I now rent a room in a friend’s home 


out in a small desert town and attend the 
Antelope Valley College in Lancaster, 
thanks to the Montgomery G.I. Bill. Every 
day, I go about my business knowing, deep 
down, what most folks refuse to believe. 
This is it: anyone can become homeless at 
any time. I haven’t forgotten that. 

While my cousin was giving me a ride 
home from my visit to his place in 
Torrance, he stopped at a restaurant to use 
the facilities, and I ran next door to get a 
pack of smokes. I passed a fellow on the 
sidewalk holding a “please help” sign. 

On my way back to the car, I ran over 
to the fellow and emptied my pocket, giv- 
ing him what I had. It wasn’t much. 

“Here, buddy. I hope it helps, man,” I 
said, then hurried to meet my cousin at the 


Car. 


“Every little bit helps!” he called after 
me. 

When my cousin dropped me off at 
home, I entered the house, walked down 


the hall, and retired to my small room for 


the evening. I sat down to my old Royal 
manual typewriter to begin writing all 
this, then I remembered that guy with the 
sign, and I cried. 


. from page one 


Measuring the rights laid out in the 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
against the actual status of the people at the 
bottom of the American economy reveals a 
huge gap into which millions fall daily. 

A recent study by the Economic Policy 
Institute showed that the percentage of 
people living below the poverty line in 
this country has risen’ from 11:6%: in the 
1970s to 14.2% in 1994. The most vulner- 
able members of society are the ones that 
suffer most when poverty increases. 

Research by the Population Reference 
Bureau showed that out of 38 million peo- 
ple living below the poverty line in the 
United States, 40% were children and 
10% were over 65. Additionally, the 
Children’s Defense Fund reported that 
one-fourth of all children nationwide 
under the age of six live in poverty, a sta- 
tistic higher than in any other developed 
country. 

The effects of this rise in poverty are 
most visible in the denial of basic needs, 
such as food. A nationwide survey pub- 
lished in 1997 revealed that approximate- 
ly 30 million Americans were hungry, and 
at least 12 million of these were under 


eighteen. This is a 50% increase since . 


1985. Another team of researchers esti- 
mated that 8.4 million people suffer from 
food insecurity in California alone. They 
predicted that by the year 2000, this num- 
ber may grow to include as many as one- 
third of the state’s children. 

These figures are even more startling 
in light of the evidence that such econom- 
ic changes were not evenly distributed. In 
fact, the Economic Policy Institute (EPI) 
found that the incomes of the rich rose 
significantly at the same time that poverty 
was growing. 
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In 1978, the typical CEO salary was 60 
times that of the average worker. By 
1995, the average CEO earned about 173 
times as much as a typical worker. This is 
the highest wage gap in the industrialized 
world, leading to a deep disparity between 
the poor and the wealthy. 

At the same time, the government has 
done nothing to equalize the scales. In 
fact, the EPI estimated that the net tax bill 
of the wealthiest one percent of American 
families has actually fallen by $46,792 
since 1977. 

Such statistics support the analysis on 
which Food First was founded: that 
hunger is not due to an absolute shortage 
of food but rather to political and econom- 
ic factors which skew its distribution. 

The 1996 welfare reform bill signed by 
President Clinton was further evidence of 
the tendency to burden the poor while 
leaving the wealthy untouched. The bill 
deepened the plight of the poor by remov- 
ing the safety net from those who needed 
it most. Among other things, it denied 
food assistance to non-citizens and limited 
its availability to able-bodied adults; 
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threatened cash and Medicaid support for 
300,000 children with disabilities; 
reduced AFDC-type aid from 71% of 
poverty-line income to only 57%; and tied 
the remaining aid to work requirements. 
On the one hand, this draconian law 
pushes additional workers into an econo- 
my already short on jobs — driving down 
wages for those already struggling for 
subsistence. On the other hand, having to 
work at the first available job does not 
allow aid recipients to build skills and 
receive training they need to secure better 


“employment in the future. 


All in:all, the reform reduced the 
incomes of one-fifth of all U.S. families 
with children by an average of $1,300 a 
year. The Urban Institute estimated that 
by eliminating AFDC, the new law will 
push an additional 1.1 million children 
into poverty. By 2002, an additional 2.6 
million people overall will be living 
below the poverty line. 

It is clear that this reform was not 
adopted with the government’s obligation 
to protect, respect, and implement the eco- 
nomic human rights of people in mind. In 
fact, the head of the U.S. delegation to the 
November, 1996, World Food Summit 
stated that the U.S. could not support the 
Summit’s Plan of Action language around 
the right to food because welfare reform 
would then be in violation of international 
law. 


In response to the unconscionable 
socioeconomic conditions facing millions 
in this country, the Food First Information 
and Action Network (FIAN). USA, action 
wing of the Institute for Food and 
Development Policy—Food First, has 
launched “Economic Human Rights: The 
Time Has Come!,” a national campaign 
which is using the UDHR anniversary to 
publicize the rise of domestic hunger and 
poverty as a violation of basic human 
rights. 

The campaign has organized ad hoc 
congressional hearings which will provide 
a forum for under-represented groups and 
individuals to speak out about the con- 
crete effects of regressive legislation and 
the poverty that results. The first hearing 
was held on May 2 in Oakland, 
California, and the second will address the 
Same issues at a national level in 
Washington, DC, in September. 

FIAN’s efforts have already gained the 
support of more than 170 organizations 
representing a spectrum of interests, 
including labor, hunger, homeless, human 
rights, women, immigrant, and faith-based 
communities. It also has been endorsed by 
several progressive legislators, including 
former Congressman Ron Dellums, Bob 
Filner, Earl Hilliard, Barbara Lee, Peter 
DeFazio, Esteban Torres, Melvin Watt, 
George Miller, John Conyers, Cynthia 
Ann McKinney, Nancy Pelosi, Xavier 
Becerra, and Senator Paul Wellstone. 

This campaign is bringing the human 
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face of poverty to the forefront of 
debates which so often.lapse into 
muddled collages of catch phrases 
and sound bites. No one can deny 
that dignified human life requires 
access to basic needs such as food, 
shelter, and jobs. Fifty years ago, the 
UN General Assembly agreed that 
these should be upheld as universal 
human rights. 

In making it painfully clear that | 


millions in this country are not get- © 


ting these needs met, this growing | 
coalition is showing the policy mak- 
ers that current conditions are unac- 
ceptable. 

We cannot allow the anniversary | 
of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights to simply pass, con- 
gratulating ourselves on the beauty of 
our ideals while allowing the status 
quo to continue unchallenged. 


For more information or to par- 
ticipate in the campaign and the 
hearings, please contact Food First 
at (510) 654-4400. 
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‘State of the Union 


by Will Walker 


| The President’s TelePrompTers 
; are working fine. 
| He’s never at a loss for words. — 

He wears matching socks. His underwear 
| (we must presume) is clean, and new enough 
‘to be presentable, even if his pants blow off — 
in a nuclear war. His suit is tailored, 

his matching tie is in good taste. 

His health plan’s excellent, as is that 
| of even the most disgruntled hack 
' in either house. Probably even the ushers 

make a decent wage, sleep well at night, 

contribute to a pension plan. 

From here, the state of the union 
_is good enough to preempt prime time. 
| The country’s on a roll, except of course 
that part of it beyond the Klieg lights. 

Even in the capitol, sleeping space 

on heating grates is at a premium, 

business is brisk at soup kitchens, 

and survival, not governance, 

is the question of the day. 
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The American Friends Service 
Committee carries on programs of Service, 
social justice, and peace education in 22 for- 
eign countries and 43 areas in the United 
States. AFSC supports the rights of immi- 
grants, farmworkers, refugees, and people 
who are hungry, homeless, or unemployed. 

AFSC seeks to understand and address 
the root causes of poverty, injustice, and 
war. We are called to confront, nonviolently, 
powerful institutions of oppression, violence 
and injustice. We seek a peaceful and just res- 
olution of conflict. 


